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President's Message 


If K.L.A. tradition is not being followed in some respects this year, I hope 
we may be forgiven. Perhaps you find, too, that plans cannot always be carried 
out as originally conceived. 


The year is already well on its way, but in reviewing the objectives of the 
K.L.A. it is gratifying to note that these months have brought additional accom- 
plishments toward our goals. The legislative bill which was passed in March 
includes three points which have long been on our program: the revision of 
the law for libraries of second class and third to sixth class cities, provision for 
regional libraries, and permissive retirement with annuities for librarians. 
There are other goals, however, still to be reached. 

While the General Assembly has been a library conscious legislative body, 
we still need to convince our legislators of the important role in needed library 
development that the state itself can and must play through a strong professional 
Department of Libraries and an adequately supported Library Extension Divi- 
sion. Increased appropriation for this Division is still among our objectives. 

We recognize the need for better schools, health, rehabilitation of physical 
facilities for wards of the state and aid for the aged, handicapped, and dependent. 
We also know, however, that if library service received the recognition it merits, 
further education could be provided through a coordinated library service for 
all the people of the state, rehabilitation of state wards could be more effective 
and permanent by the application of bibliotherapy and a planned reading pro- 
gram, and the social and civic aspects of public libraries as well as the educa- 
tional program could be developed. State aid for libraries is still among our 
objectives. 

The Reorganization Act of 1936 relative to the Department of Libraries 
and Archives needs to be simplified, clarified, and amended; provision for a 
Board should be added. 

The position of State Supervisor of School Libraries needs to be reesta- 
blished with a qualified person, technically trained and experienced, in charge. 

In working to achieve our program, not only librarians but other citizens, 
too, can be effective. To this end, educating the public in regard to library 
services, two radio programs have been broadcast this year from WAVE and 
rebroadcast by transcription from nearly every station in Kentucky. The Insti- 
tutes conducted throughout the state under the auspices of the Library Exten- 
sion Division and participated in by.librarians and lay citizens should also 
serve to develop citizen interest. 

In the past two years we have heard and read much about the role of the 
library in the war. While we are still in the war, and, I trust, serving in the line 
of defense, we are asked to prepare for service to ex-service men and women 
and to discharged workers in war industries. We as librarians must be cog- 
nizant of our opportunities and responsibilities in the period of demobilization 
and readjustment. The library must not only expand its informational and 
educational services to meet new demands, but librarians.will discover the need 
for more active and dynamic participation than ever before in the complex 
task that confronts the nation. 


EVELYN J. SCHNEIDER 
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ville 
Mary E. Earle, 2nd Vice-Pres., Danville 
Mrs. Marethal B. McIntosh, Sec-Treas., 
Louisville 
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Mrs. J. Eugene Gilbert, Owensboro 


Directors 
Mildred Semmons, Lexington 
Mrs. John Clay, Paris 
Elizabeth Gilbert, Berea 
Mary A. Berry, Murray 


Committees 

Legislative Committee— 

Lena B. Nofcier, Chr., Frankfort 
Publicity Committee— 

Margaret Lavin, Chr., Louisville 
K.L.A. Membership Committee— 

Fannie A. Watts, Chr., Frankfort 
A.L.A. Membership Committee— 

Emily Huston Dawson Chr., Louis- 


ville 
Sections 
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Virginia Winstandley, Chr., Louis- 
ville 
Junior Members Section— 
Helen Fry, Chr., Fort Knox 
Bulletin 
Carolyn Reading, Ed., Lexington 
Jacqueline Bull, Assoc. Ed., Lexington 











K.L.A. MINUTES 


Executive Board Meeting 
Kentucky Library Associa- 
tion Board 


December 16, 1943 


The Executive Board of the 
Kentucky Library Association met 
in the Crystal Ballroom of the 
Brown Hotel in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, on Thursday, December 16, 
1943, at 2:30 p.m. Due to the 
fact that there was no regular con- 
vention this year, the board meet- 
ing was open to all members of the 
Kentucky Library Association. The 
meeting was opened by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. Eugene Gilbert, who 
expressed her regret that it was im- 
possible to hold a regular meeting 
this year, due to transportation dif- 
ficulties, and also explained that 
the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion had requested that meetings 


be cancelled whenever possible. 


It was moved that the reading of 
the minutes be dispensed with since 
time was short. This was second- 
ed, and passed unanimously. The 
treasurer's report as given, and 
was approved as read. The Chair- 
man of the Auditing Committee, 
Miss Clara Behrens, reported that 
the books of the Association had 
been audited, and were found in 
order. 


Receipts 
Balance on hand, 

wei, BG, TORR. ccs cha $248.94 
97 members paid for 

POE oe es sad 193.00 

(Four Life Members.) 

Total receipts........ $441.94 
Disbursements 
K.L.A. Board Luncheon, 

A Ae. | Re $11.40 
sa? ee er eng Tn 5.00 
E. J. Schneider (cards for 

TUNE DIG 8. ca siciciandns 3.00 


Louisville Free Pub. Library 


(cards for second ballot) . 3.50 


Total disbursements . . $22.90 


Receimts .: .. 55: $441.94 
Disbursements ... 22.90 
Balance on hand ....$419.04 


The Bulletin report was read by 
the secretary, as Miss Mary Eliza- 
beth Hanson was not present. 


The report of the Victory Book 
Campaign Committee was read by 
the Chairman, 
Graham. 


Due to the illness of Miss Margie 
Helm, Bowling Green, the report 
of the Certification Committee was 
given by Miss Lena B. Nofcier, 
Frankfort. Miss Nofcier reported 
tht the committee was now en- 
gaged in working on examinations 
to be given. She explained that 
thé actual examination questions 
would be based on experience, 
technical processes and personality. 

The report of Miss Virginia 
Engle, reporter for “News from the 
Field” for College and Research 
Libraries was read by the secretary. 


Mr. Clarence R.: 


The secretary reported that she 
had the report of the Committee 
on Library Training Agencies, sent 
by Miss Mildred Semmons, chair- 
man, Lexington. As Mrs. Anna 
Settle, chairman of the Legislative 
Committee had arrived, it was de- 
cided to dispense with the reading 
of report, so that the discussion of 
the Code could begin promptly. 

Mrs. Settle reported that the 
Code had been approved general- 
ly, with the exception of the 
changes proposed by the Louisville 
Library Club. It was suggested 
that the letter from the Louisville 
Library Club to the Legislative 
Committee be read. Mr. Graham, 
chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Louisville Library 


, Club, read the letter. 


Miss Mary Watson moved that 
the Code be approved as submit- 
ted by the Legislative Committee. 
It was suggested then that those 
present at the Board meeting could 
take no offical action; that only the 
Board could do so, since actually 
the meeting was a Board meeting, 
not a general meeting of K.L.A. 
members. 


Miss Bernice Bell asked that sug- 
gestions be made to the Legislative 
Committee, and that the Code 
then be sent out again to the 
membership. Mrs. Settle suggested 
that suggestions be submitted, that 
the Legislative Committee work to 
incorporate them into the Code, 
and that the final form~be sent to 
a committee designated to pass on 
it. Dr. John Barrow expressed the 
thought that it would be very im- 
practical to send the Code to the 
entire membership again, and 
asked that there be free discussion 
at this meeting, concerning the 
changes proposed by the Louis- 
ville Library Club. Mrs. Settle 
mentioned that the most drastic 
change occurred in Section Four, 
dealing with contracts. Mr. Gra- 
ham explained that the Louisville 
Library Club felt that the phrasing 
used in that section might change 
contracts already in existence be- 
tween the Louisville Free Public 
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Library and Jefferson County. 
There was a general discussion 
of this point, in which it was 
brought out that the phrase in the 
section requiring the approval of 
the Library Extesion Division of 
all contracts made between librar- 
ies and counties or cities was am- 
biguous, in that the Library Ex- 
tension Division is not governed by 
a Board at this time. Miss Nofcier 
then pointed out how necessary it 
is to have some qualified authority 
to assist communities in setting 
up library  servige, and further 
stated that the Certification Act 
insured a trained, qualified person 
in the Library Extension Division. 
It was suggested by Miss Nofcier 
that now is the logical time to ap- 
proach the Governor concerning 
the setting up of a Board for the 
Library Extension Division. After 
further discussion, it was moved by 
Mr. Graham and seconded by Dr. 
Barrow, that the Legislative Com- 
mittee work on the legislation, in- 
corporating into it the suggestions 
made, and submit it to the Execu- 
tive Board of the Kentucky Li- 
brary Association for final ap- 
proval. The motion was passed 
unanimously. 


Announcements of the follow- 
ing meetings were made: Miss 
Mary Watson announced that the 
Junior Members Section would 
meet on the mezzanine floor at 
3:00 p.m. Miss Virginia Winstand- 
ley announced that the College and 
Reference Section would meet in 
the South Room at 2:30 p.m. Mrs. 
Gilbert announced the Kentucky 
Citizens’ Library League meeting 
would be held at 2:30 p.m. in the 
Crystal Ballroom. Mr. Graham re- 
minded everyone of the opening 
of the Institute at 8:00 p.m., in the 
Crystal Ballroom. 


The secretary read the results of 
the election, which had been con- 
ducted by mail. The election re- 
sults were as follows: Miss Evelyn 
J. Schneider, President; Miss Ber- 
nice W. Bell, First Vice-President; 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Earle, Second 
Vice-President; Mrs. Marethal B. 
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McIntosh, Secretary - Treasurer; 
Mrs. J. Eugene Gilbert, Past Presi- 
dent; and Miss Mildred Sem- 
mons, Mrs. John Clay, Miss Martha 
Lue Hutchison and Miss Elizabeth 
Gilbert, directors. (Miss Hutchison 
has resigned and Miss Mary Berry, 
Regional Librarian, Murray, has 
been elected to fill this vacancy.) 

Dr. Barrow proposed a rising 
vote of thanks for the excellent 
work done by Mrs. Gilbert, in a 
particularly difficult year. 

The meeting was then adjourn- 
ed. 


Executive Board Meeting 
December 17, 1943 


Miss Evelyn J. Schneider, Presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Library As- 
sociation, called a_ brief Board 
meeting at 1:30 p.m., December 17, 
1943, on the mezzanine floor of 
the Brown Hotel. Those present 
were Miss Evelyn J. Schneider, 
President; Miss Bernice W. Bell, 
First Vice-president; Mrs. Marethal 
B. McIntosh, Secretary-Treasurer; 
Mrs. J. Eugene Gilbert, Past Presi- 
dent; Miss Elizabeth Gilbert, Di- 
rector; and Miss Lena B. Nofcier 
and Dr. John G. Barrow. 

It was decided to write to the 
Governor, proposing the re-estab- 
lishment of the position of Super- 
visor of School Libraries. 


It was suggested that a commit- 
tee be sent to meet with the Gover- 
nor to propose the taking of steps 
to make professional the Depart- 
ment of Library and Archives. It 
was agreed that the Board mem- 
bers in Louisville work on a plan 
for such a committee. 

Miss Nofcier asked that the pro- 
ject for photostating K.L.A. pro- 
grams be continued. 

It was decided to appoint Mr. 
Leo Wolford, Louisville, to the 
Legislative committee to fill the 
place of Judge J. J. Kavanaugh. 

Miss Schneider suggested that 
K.L.A. have a Library Institute 
Committee to further the institute 
program in the state. 

The secretary proposed that the 
money accumulated in the treasury 
through Life Memberships, be in- 
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\«sted in a Government Bond, one 
bearing interest semi-annialy, so 
that the funds from regular dues 
would always remain at the usual 
level. It was agreed that this was 
feasible. The drawing up of a 
special form of Life Membership 
was suggested by the secretary, and 
it was agreed that Miss Schneider 
couter with the secretary in plan- 
ning such a form. 

The meeting was adjourned at 
3:00 p.m. 





e 
K.L.A. COMMITTEE REPORTS 
Publicity 

Practically every activity at the 
present time, whether it be busi- 
ness, professional or social, is un- 
mistakably geared to a great ex- 
tent to keep pace with the progress“ 
of the war; therefore, the Publicity 
Committee of the Kentucky Li- 
brary Association endeavored to 
plan its program with the idea of 
library wartime service uppermost 
in mind. Publicity is a rather 
vague term and its scope has never 
been too well defined insofar as 
the K.L.A. is concerned; however, 
we believe that if we are going to 
look for wholehearted support for 
libraries, now and when peace is 
restored, the people of Kentucky 
must know and understand more 
about what we can do for them. 
We employed the two most ob 
vious means of “‘selling our cause,” 
namely, the newspaper and the 
radio. 

As a beginning, some of the mer- 
chants in Louisville and the larger 
cities in the state included in their 
newspaper ads a ‘slogan which 
called attention to the fact that 
everyone has a job to do and that 
libraries are ready and eager to 
help each individual prepare for 
that job in the most efficient way. 
In addition to this, the State Jour- 
nal in Frankfort published a num- 
ber of articles to help promote the 
Victory Book Drive, as well as four 
editorials stressing the desirability 
and necessity of improved and 
more widespread reading facilities 
throughout the state. 
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Because the War Department 
has become so_library-conscious 
and Army and Navy libraries are 
considered such an essential part 
of the training program, we made 
“Army Post Libraries in Ken- 
tucky” the subject of a feature 
story published in the Courier- 
Jounal, December 18, 1943. The 
story, written by a member of the 
C.-]. staff was informal, yet inform- 
ative, carried some attractive illus- 
trations, and was given a promi- 
nent spot in the paper. 


Just recently we have had two 
tadio programs over Station 
WAVE in Louisville. The first 
program, broadcast on March 31, 
at 5:45 p. m., was designed to in- 
form the people of the state of the 
services offered by libraries which 
will increase their skill on their 
jobs and in the armed forces; or, 
even divert them from the ugly 
business of war by providing es- 
cape material when they feel the 
need of it. The script called for a 
number of characterizations; these 
were done by two university pro- 
fessors and the Chairman of the 
Committee acting as war workers, 
servicemen, a high school student, 
average citizens, the mother of a 
soldier, and a librarian. 


The second program on April 





20, at 5:45 p. m., was an intensely 


| interesting discussion by Dr. Har- 


vey C. Webster, Associate Professor 
of English at the University of 
Louisville. Using the subject, 
“Books Go To War,” he spoke of 
some of the important books which 
have come out of this war, with 
contrasting examples from World 
War I. 

In order that these programs 
might be heard in all sections of 
the state, they are being broadcast 
by transcription over a number of 
other stations. 

It is encouraging that news- 
papers and radio stations are show- 
| ing a favorable attitude toward li- 
| brary publicity and, if concerted 

effort is made to that end, it seems 
; tirely probable that radio pro- 
hoge and newspaper stories will 





constitute a regular and contin- 
uous feature of the work of the 
Kentucky Library Association. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. Horrace MELLICHAMP 
MARGARET LYLE 
MArGARET Lavin, Chairman 


Schedule Of Radio Program 
Of The Kentucky Library 
Association 

First Program —By Transcrip- 
tion: WAVE, Louisville, Ky., 
March 31; WHOP, Hopkinsville, 
Ky., April 3; WLBJ, Bowling 
Green, Ky., April 10; WOMI, 
Owensboro, Ky., April 17; WSON, 
Henderson, Ky., April 20; WPAD, 
Paducah, Ky., April 25; WHLN, 
Harlan, Ky., May 2; WLAP, Lex- 
ington, Ky., May 16; WCMI, Ash- 
land, Ky., May 9. 

Second Program—By Transcrip- 
tion: WAVE, Louisville, Ky., 
April 20, 1944; WLBJ, Bowling 
Green, Ky., April 28; WHOP, 
Hopkinsville, Ky., May 3; WPAD, 
Paducah, Ky., May 10; WSON, 
Henderson, Ky., May 17; WHLN, 
Harlan, Ky., May 25; WLAP, Lex- 
ington, Ky., June 3; WCMI, Ash- 
land, Ky., June 14. 


K.L.A. Membership 


The invitation to membership 
in K.L.A. was an adaptation of 
the selective service classification— 
1A being active, 4F incapacitated, 
etc. This, with an enlistment form, 
was sent to 290 librarians. A spe- 
cial plea for Life Membership was 
enclosed resulting in four new 
ones. Another letter was sent wel- 
coming newcomers in the various 
libraries inviting them to become 
affiliated with the Association. 

Our Life Memberships now 
number six: Misses Euphemia K. 
Corwin, Berea; Margie Helm, 
Bowling Green; Edna J. Grauman, 
Evelyn J. Schneider, and Mary 
Verhoeff, Louisville and Frances 
A. Watts, Frankfort. 

Twenty-seven new members 
joined this year. Of this number 
11 were from high schools, 12 
from colleges and universities, two 


from public libraries and two from 
special libraries. 

Many former members have not 
sent dues for the current year. If 
you are among this number won't 
you please re-enlist today by send- 
ing your DOLLAR to our Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Marethal B. 
McIntosh, Louisville Free Public 
Library, or to me? 

Frances A. Watts, Chr. 

K.L.A. Membership Committee 

Library Extension Division 

Frankfort, Ky. 


A.L.A. Membership 

Is A.L.A. membership a part of 
your personal professional postwar 
planning? While you are so busy 
keeping your readers supplied with 
material on the economic and po- 
litical phases of postwar problems, 
are you taking time to keep up 
with developments in your own 
field? 

A.L.A. committees are actively 
engaged in a constructive program. 
Each issue of the A.L.A. Bulletin 
brings you evidence of their work. 

A.L.A. dues are graduated in 
proportion to salaries: 


Under $1,201 annually ...... $ 2.00 dues 
1,201-$1,500 ........ 3.00 
ESR Ree >. wiccesacs 4.00 
SIGs Se GS 5.00 
$,001- 4,000 ........ 6.00 
4,001- 5,000 ........ 8.00 
5,001 and over ..... 10.00 


Send the proper amount for 
your salary along with your name, 
title and address to the American 
Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

Emity Huston Dawson, Chr. 
A.L.A. Membership Committee 


Library Legislation 

For years Kentucky librarians 
have tried to secure more adequate 
library laws for local library 
establishment and maintenance. 
Second class cities have had only 
police court fines (which present- 
ed an unpredictable annual 
budget) and the amount recessary 
to meet contractural requir, ments 
in cities where buildings were pro- 
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energy. 





LEGISLATION 


The passage of House Bill 317, at the recent session of the General Assembly 
completes a legislative program on which the Kentucky Library Association has 
worked since November, 1933 at which time I was asked to become a member 
of the Library Survey Commission. 


In a letter recently received from Judge Samuel M. Wilson of Lexington, 
Kentucky, congratulating the Committee on this passage of this piece of legis- 
lation Judge Wilson said: 


“The accomplishment of this splendid piece of legislation fully compensates 
for the numerous defeats and disappointments of former years. Now that we 
are free to demand of our city government the appropriation of adequate funds 
with which to conduct, promote and build up our public library, there should 
no longer be any serious trouble in providing the people of this city and com- 
munity with adequate library service.” 


No report would be complete without giving thanks to the two members 
of my Committee, Miss Lena B. Nofcier and Mr. W. C. Cullen, for the magnifi- 
cent help they gave and the contribution they made of their time, talent and 


Respectfully submitted, 


ANNA H. SETTLE, Chairman 




















vided by the Carnegie Corporation 
or gifts from citizens. These budg- 
ets in years past have varied from 
fourteen cents to twenty-seven cents 
per capita, while libraries in the 
same population class throughout 
the United States were spending 
a median of eighty to eighty-four 
cents per capita. The average for 
public libraries in the United 
States as a whole is forty-two cents 
per capita. The American Library. 
Association standard is from $1.00 
to $1.50 per capita. 

Kentucky’s library laws contain- 
ed antiquated and repetitive 
phraseology. Some statements in 
various sections of the same law 
were conflicting. When the Stat- 
utes Revision Commission began 
its recodification work, the secre- 
tary suggested that librarians take 
the initiative in promoting library 
legislation to meet present day 





needs. An attempt to present such 
legislation was made at the 1942 
session of the General Assembly. 

H. B. 317, which passed the 1944 
General Assembly, is the result of 
five years of research aand writing. 
The best legal minds in the state 
of Kentucky gave generously of 
their time and energy in writing 
the bill. Mrs. Anna H. Settle, 
Louisville, was the chairman of 
this committee. Other members 
who have worked faithfully on it 
during this period were Mr. Leer 
Buckley and Judge Samuel H. Wil- 
son, Lexington; the late Judge R. 
P. Dietzman and Judge J. J. Kava- 
naugh, Louisville, and Mr. Robert 
Cullen, Revisor, Statutes Revision 
Commission, Frankfort. The Di- 
rector of the Library Extension 
Division and the President of 
K.L.A. also assisted. An advisory 
committee representing various 


libraries throughout the state and 
all librarians and library boards 
were sent drafts of the preliminary 
bill requesting suggested changes. 
The interest manifested and the co- 
operation given was most grati- 
fying to the committee. 

The assessed valuation of all 
counties and cities in the state 
were checked in accordance with 
ihe minimum and maximum rates 
incorporated in the bill. The legis 
lation was checked by and received 
favorable comment from Dr. C. B. 
Joeckel, Dean, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, and 
Miss Julia Wright Merrill, Chief, 
Public Library Division, American 
Library Association. Mr. R. E 
Dooley, in charge of the A.L.A. re 
tirement system, and several actu- 
arial experts, were consulted on 
the retirement provision in the 
law. Every effort was made to it- 
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corporate in the bill those pro- 
visions which had been specifically 
requested by various library boards 
throughout the years and those 
which seemed to meet Kentucky’s 
specific local library needs. The 
next two years should prove how 
accurately or inaccurately these 
needs have been met. 

Kentucky is one of three states 
in the United States now having 
basic, modern library legislation, 
having been preceded by Washing- 
ton and Virginia. Wisconsin and 
Kentucky are the only two states 
mentioning the A.L.A. retirement 
plan among its provisions for re- 
tirement. Kentucky is one of nine 
states having some provisions for 
retirement of public librarians. 
This section does not set up a re- 
volving fund for retirement, but 
enables library boards having the 
funds to do so to provide for the 
retirement of their employees. 


LENA B. NoFCIER 
& 





Kentucky Victory Book 
Campaign 


Report to December 1, 1943 


Total Collections for the State 


(41 counties reporting) ........ 37,042 
Total collections (Jefferson 

DOIN a. sot caves icy) salt ins oraiots 21,751 
Total collections outside 

Jefferson County .......... 15,291 


There is no complete record of 
the allocation of the great major- 
ity of books collected in counties 
other than Jefferson since most of 
these reports were sent direct to 
New York V.B.C. and instructions 
for distribution sent from New 
York to the counties. 

However, approximately 6,500 of 
these books were shipped to Louis- 
ville instead of being held for 
shipping instructions from Na- 
tional V.B.C. Those were distri- 
buted as follows: 


Newton D, Baker General Hospital .2,000 
(Martinsburg, West Va.) 


Fletcher General Hospital ........ 2,000 
(Cambridge, Ohio) 
SO aeeaearreer rrr 2,500 


(Louisville, Ky.) 


DISTRIBUTION OF JEFFERSON 
COUNTY V.B.C. 


COLLECTIONS 
Negro Recreation Hall (U.S.O. 

OTE FES eas on tis esc se os 110 
Godman Field (Fort Knox) ...... 650 
8th Armored Division (Fort Knox). 400 
Nichols Hospital ..............++ 1,015 
85th General Division ........... 100 
Armored Force School ........... 1,900 
Replacement Center (Fort Knox).. 300 
WACS (Fort Knox) ............. 400 
Post Library (Fort Knox) ....... 1,700 


Special Service Officer (Fort Knox). 2,650 
Bowman Field 700 
Negro U.S.O. (Louisville) 125 
U.S.O. (Union Depot, Louisville)... 400 
North Africa (Special request) ... 6 
Red Cross (for troop trains) 








Pocket DGOKS: coos oe esine o> digie'e 237 
Navy (Boat works, Jeffersonville, 
RY ssn cea ena paneer’ 250 
U.S.O. 7th Street Station, 
Louisville... 6. essence ess ecces 100 
U.S.O. Lounge, Y.M.C.A., 
| Men ee a 400 
Marine Hospital, Louisville ...... 50 
13,693 
Usable on hand (unallocated), 
approximately .............-. 1,000 
Jefferson County total usable for 
military purposes (out of 
21,751 total collections) ...... 14,000 


Non-Military Distribution out of Jef- 
ferson County Collections (Books suit- 
able for Public Libraries, Institutions, 
etc., but not suitable for soldiers) 
Western State Hospital—400 women’s 
books 
Eastern State 
children’s, etc. 

State Dept. of Welfare, Frankfort—700 
miscellaneous 

Colored Library, Frankfort—350 
dren’s and miscellaneous 

Feeble-minded Institute, 
children’s 

Public Library, Richmond—225 women’s, 
children’s and miscellaneous 

Usable on hand in this category—500 ap- 


Hospital—400 women’s, 


chil- 


Frankfort—150 


proximately 
Total Non-Military ............ 2,725 
ge S|. ern nr 17,418 


Balance of books discarded because of 
condition, content, etc. 


C. R. Granam, Chr. 


Library Training Agencies 

Report to November 26, 1943 

A better integrated State pro- 
gram among library training agen- 
cies and a supporting study of en- 
rollments in relation to general 
and certification requirements 
(School and Library) were the ma- 


jor objectives for the year 1942-43 
of the Committee on Library 
Training Agencies of the Ken- 
tucky Library Association. 


Due to war conditions of trans- 
portation, cancelation of educa- 
tional and library meetings, and 
the unprecedented number of 
leaves of absence of directors of 
library training agencies during 
the year, a meeting of the entire 
personnel of the committee and 
representatives of the principal 
‘library schools’ did not prove 
feasible. Considerable progress was 
made, however, through corre- 
spondence and informal confer- 
ences, in developing an_ under- 
standing among agencies of the 
problems involved, and in the lay- 
ing of the ‘ground work’ for possi- 
ble future action leading toward 
a more uniform curriculum in the 
various schools and better recip- 
rocal relations. Insufficient returns 
in number of agencies reporting in 
answer to questionnaires, and in 
completeness of data submitted, 
made impossible the second pro- 
ject of the committee, even the 
compilation for the report of any 
exact comparison of general en- 
rollments for this academic year 
and the last one. (Such informa- 
tion as is available indicates that 
there may have been a slight de- 
crease in enrollment of full time 
students this year—a serious con- 
dition, when the demand for pro- 
fessional librarians is so great.) 


1943 marks a milestone of con- 
siderable importance in the history 
of library training in Kentucky. 
For the first time, students ma- 
triculating with an academic de- 
gree, earned in a Kentucky insti- 
tution the BS in LS degree. Four 
of the twelve students who com- 
pleted the forty-five quarter hour 
curriculum in the Department of 
Library Science at the University 
of Kentucky during the four quar- 
ters, 1942-43, became eligible for 
the professional degree. 

Changes in personnel in library 
training agencies have been many. 
At Berea, Miss Virginia Engle was 
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on leave during the spring of 
1943 to continue her advance 
studies at Columbia University. 
At Western Kentucky State Teach- 
er’s College, Miss Edna _ Bothe, 
Head of the Department of Li- 
brary Science, is on leave of ab- 
sence for the academic year 1943- 
44, and is serving as extension li- 
brarian with the Missouri Library 
Commission. Mrs. Sarah Garris 
acts as Head of the Department. 


At the University of Kentucky, 
Miss Azile Wofford, Asst. Prof. of 
Library Science was in Washing- 
ton, D. C. on leave for the winter 
and summer quarters to assist Miss 
Nora Beust and her committee of 
educators in compiling _ biblio- 
grapies and assembling exhibits of 
Latin American materials for 
schools. Mrs. Lucy Gragg Wood, 
supervisor of practice work, re- 
signed in June to be with her hus- 
band who is in war service. Louise 
Galloway, recently school librar- 
ian at Independence, is her suc- 
cessor as librarian in the Univer- 
sity School. Miss Mildred Sem- 
mons, Professor and Head of the 
Dept. of Library Science, is enjoy- 
ing a sabbatical leave and rest the 
academic year 1943-44 at her home 
239 Shady Lane, Lexington. Dr. 
Richard Logsdon, Associate Pro- 
fessor, recently of Madison Col- 
lege, Virginia, is serving as Acting 
Head of the department for the 
year. 

No outstanding changes in cur- 
riculum have been reported by the 
various institutions offering library 
science. Some realignments of 
courses have been made, especially 
to conform to a change from the 
semester to the quarter basis, and 
some change of emphasis in ma- 
terials has come as a result of war- 
time demands. Sister Mary Cani- 
sius, Director of Library Science 
at Nazareth College reports the 
use of a symposium conducted by 
librarians, principals of schools, 
and library school students at the 
close of the summer courses. The 
topics of the talks included: “The 
value of the library to the school 





discussed from the point of view 
of the principal, the teacher, the 
student”; ‘“The functioning of the 
school library in wartime”; “The 
obligation of the teacher to read 
and to learn to use books and li- 
braries as an aid in teaching and 
in her own development.” 

Placement of students trained 
in state agencies of library science, 
is reported as most excellent, the 
demand for professionally trained 
librarians far exceeding the supply. 
Ohio offered special inducements 
in salary and opportunity for chal 
lenging library service to Kentucky 
librarians, and more than a dozen 
are known to have responded. 
Kentucky’s only consolation is that 
her present loss may some day be 
her gain if she can succeed in re 
calling these alert, highly exper- 
ienced librarians to serve Kentucky 
libraries. In the immediate area, 
not only Kentucky and Ohio but 
also West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Indiana re- 
port a marked shortage of librar- 
ians with professional training. 
To meet the challenge in the State 
and nation, Kentucky institutions 
can do their part only by securing 
a great number of superior re- 
cruits. 


The K.L.A. Committee on Li- 
brary Training Agencies urges as 
a most important contribution of 
every librarian to postwar plan- 
ning, the steering of the right per- 
son into the right field of library 
work. We quote from the 1943 
annual report of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship of 
the A.L.A.: 


“A shortage of librarians reached 
alarming proportions in the year 
under review. . . . The turnover 
in library positions has . . . reached 


an all-time record... .’ 


“Recruiting for librarianship is 
therefore a major project of state 
library associations, library schools 
and the Board of Education for 
Librarianship. . . . Without ques- 
tion, the most effective recruiting 
comes from the personal contacts 
of a librarian with young people 


in his own community, whether a 
town, a city, a college or a high 
school. The dangers of creating 
an oversupply of librarians are less 
serious than the likelihood of los. 
ing to other fields young people 
who have excellent qualifications 
for librarianship but have not ser- 
iously considered this profession, 
Many of them might find more 
permanent satisfactions and _ re- 
wards in library work than in oc 
cupations of more dramatic though 
temporary appeal. Wartime de- 
mands have opened new avenues 
for service which libraries may be 
expected to develop to their fullest 
usefulness. Even in the past year 
increases in state aid forecast an 
expansion of public library ser- 
vice. Trends in the development 
of hospital libraries, special li- 
braries, library service in schools 
and for young people, and in col- 
lege and university libraries sug- 
gest increasing opportunities. . . .” 
" Prospective librarians 
should have more information 
about librarianship than its mone- 
tary rewards if they are to weigh 
this profession fairly against other 
fields. To them, librarians can pre- 
sent the responsibilities and values 
of libraries as conservators of cul- 
ture and as agencies of education 
and research, and the important 
role of libraries in building morale 
and disseminating the knowledge 
upon which informed public opin- 
ion can be based.” 
Respectfully submitted, 
EpNA BOTHE 
SusAN MILLER 
FRANCES Cook 
MILpRED SEMMoNns, Chr. 
Committee on Library 
Training Agencies of 
the Kentucky Library 
Association 


* 

Kentucky Progress Magazine In- 
dex, comp. by Norma Cass and 
Jacqueline Bull, 1943. One copy 
available to libraries without 
charge, additional copies $1.00 
each. Write to: University of 
Kentucky Library, Lexington, Ky. 
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Report From The K.L.A. 
Bulletin Editor, 


December 14, 1943 


The following is the report cov- 
ering the Bulletin of the. Kentucky 
Library Association. This number 
of the Bulletin was mailed to 
members of the Association dur- 


ing the month of December, 1942: 
400 bulletins printed by the 


University of Kentucky ........ $80.00 
8 advertisements obtained ........ $55.00 
Cost of bulletin for K.L.A. .......$25.00 
Pre-conference letter mailed ...... $ 1.38 
Mailing December bulletin ...... $ 3.72 
Mailing cuts used in bulletin ..... +: 21 
Stock of the Dec., 1942 

OI ONE eee eee 38 


These will be sent to the 

succeeding editor. 

We, the editors, would like to 
take this opportunity to thank of- 
ficers, committee chairmen and 
members who made our work with 
the Bulletin such a pleasure. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ELIzABETH Hanson, Ed. 

CAROLYN READING, Assoc. Ed. 
C) 


K.L.A. SECTION REPORTS 


College And Reference Section 

At the meeting of the College 
and Reference Section of the 
K.L.A. held at the Brown hotel, 
Louisville, Ky., on Dec. 17, 1943, it 
was voted unanimously to continue 
the following project for the com- 
ing year—the compilation of a 
bibiography of masters’ theses and 
doctoral dissertations submitted to 
Kentucky colleges and universities, 
and their location in Kentucky li- 
braries. Letters have been sent to 
all college, public, and special li- 
braries in the state, asking for lists 
of such theses which they own. 

As soon as all replies are received, 
dtails of the form and contents of 
the bibliography will be arranged. 
Mrs. T. E. Field, University of 
Louisville Library, has consented to 
be editor for the project. Present 
plans are to arrange the list by 
subjects represented in the theses, 
with an author index. The final 
list will be mimeographed for sale 
to libraries, with the hope that 





such a record will prove useful to 
all college and reference librarians 
as a source of unpublished material 
on a variety of subjects, including 
Kentucky history. 

At the meeting in December, of- 
ficers of the previous year were re- 
elected, as follows: Chairman, 
Virginia Winstandley, Assistant Li- 
brarian, University of Louisvlle 
Lbrary; Co-Chairman, Elizabeth 
Gilbert, Head of Circulation, Berea 
College Library. Miss Blake Beem, 
Medical School Library, Louisville, 
Ky., was elected to fill an additional 
office, that of Secretary-Treasurer. 

Dues of 25 cents were collected at 
the meeting. Any college or refer- 
enec librarian can become an active 
member of the Section by sending 
such dues to Miss Blake Beem, Li- 
brarian, Medical School Library, 
First and Chestnut streets, Louis- 
ville 2, Kentucky. 

VirRGINIA WINSTANDLEY, 
Chairman. 
@ 
Junior Member Section 

The Junior Member's Section of 
the Kentucky Library Association 
met at the Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville following the last meeting of 
the Institute for Post War Planning 
conducted by the Kentucky Li- 
brary Association, December 17, 
1943. 

At the meeting discussion was 
held regarding various questions 
of interest which might be used as 
new projects of work for the Sec- 
tion. Nothing definite was decid- 
ed upon because of the small repre- 
sentation there. Some questions 
considered were: the recrviting of 
new members in the Library pro- 
fession and how we might help in 
a publicity campaign, the future of 
librarianship in Kentucky and the 
salary schedules in the various types 
of libraries in Kentucky. 

At the present time the paid 
membership in the Junior Section 
is thirty. We feel that there are 
a great many more librarians who 
are interested in the work of the 
Junior Section and who should be 





affliated with it. Communication 
regarding the work, qualification 
for membership and purpose of the 
Junior Member’s Section should be 
addressed to Helen E. Fry, The 
Library, Fort Knox, Kentucky. 
The Junior Members are making 
plans for the next meeting which 
will be held in conjunction with 
the Kentucky Library Association. 


HELEN Fry, Chairman 
gS 


K.E.A. Library Group 
Conference 

The annual meeting of the 
K.E.A. Library Group Conference 
was held April 14 on the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky campus with Miss 
Kate Irvine of Lexington as chair- 
man and Miss Katie Murrell of 
Columbia as secretary. Officers 
elected for the coming year are: 
Chairman, Miss Virginia Hayes, 
Librarian, Holmes Senior High 
School, Covington; Vice-Chair- 
man, Mrs. Kate Turner Barton, Li- 
brarian, Bowling Green Senior 
High School, Bowling Green; and 
Secretary, Miss Susan Miller, Li- 
brarian, Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington. 

Presiding as chairman of the 
discussions on postwar planning 
for Kentucky school libraries was 
Mrs. Ruth Theobald Young 
founder and loyal promotor of the 
conference through its tenth an- 
niversary. The program for the 
afternoon included .talks by Miss 
Susan Miller on “The Library in 
the Postwar World;” Dr. Richard 
H. Logsdon, acting head of the 
University’s library science depart- 
ment, on ‘‘Personnel Problems of 
the Postwar Library;” and Mr. 
Mark Godman, Director of Super- 
vision of the State Department of 
Education, on “The Library Situa- 
tion in Kentucky Schools.” 

Miss Miller’s talk, impressing 
her audience as the honest convic- 
tions of a realistic librarian seek- 
ing amidst today’s turmoil the 
place and function of the library 
of tomorrow, follows in condensed 
form. 

“While we all knew that the postwar 
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world will be made up of men, women 
and children who have had only civilian 
standing during the war, as well as of 
millions of returned soldiers, I believe 
all of us are inclined to think and plan 
for that world most strongly in terms of 
those soldiers. They seem from every 
line of my thinking to be a basic item 
in any plans made around libraries after 
the war... . 

“One thing it seems to me we can safely 
do now looking toward that library. In- 
deed, if we are to serve it well, we had 
better do it. We can take inventory. We 
can make an earnest count of our stock 
in trade and see how much of it is still 
there, what additions and replacements 
are needed, and what things, if any, 
should be rebound or permanently dis- 
carded. 

“I know of no place possible to start 
such an inventory except with the ques- 
tion: What are the functions of a li- 
brary? What have they been through the 
years? Fundamentally those functions are 
still there. Somewhere along the line we 
learned to enumerate them . ‘to ac- 
quire, preserve and administer’ certain 
things. We are still acquiring, preserv- 
ing and administering, and the first two 
of those items at least are in excellent 
condition. But ‘I wonder whether it 
seems to you as it does to me that the 
greatest of the three is ‘administer.’ 
Sometimes’ | wonder about ‘administer.’ 
There is a sentence in Emerson's Jour- 
nals written directly, it seems, to libra- 
rians: ‘Strive to be an opener of doors 
for such as come after thee, and do not 
make the universe a blind alley.’ That 
to me is administering where libraries 
are concerned; and if we accept that defi- 
nition, how are we measuring up to it? 

I know other professions only by 
observation, but it seems to me that of 
those I know librarianship is the most 
likely to be swamped in its own mass of 
detail, of minutiae . . . the mysteries and 
ritual of a catalog and a catalog card, 
the niceties of a filing system, the exact 
wording of a reference question, the mul- 
tiple complexities that can be connected 
with the simple loan of a book. All of 
us, I imagine, know department stores 
where we could go in practically un- 
known and cash a sizeable check with no 
more inquiry and far less delay than is 
often connected with establishing the 
right to take a dog-eared book from a 
library. Many library routines are vital, 
I grant, but only to you and me. | doubt 
if any or all of them would seem more 
than annoyances to the boy who had 
stood for days waist deep in mud at 
Cassino, who has known cold and hunger 
for months on end, who has faced death 
a hundred times and has dealt destruc- 
tion on a major scale. We might do well 
in the postwar library to make the creak- 
ing of the machinery even less audible 





than it is at present, and we might well 
begin to think toward that end now. 

“One thing must give us pause over 
and over in our considerations. The next 
generation of our legislators, our business 
men, our farmers, our day laborers, even 
to some extent our professional men, is 
going to be drawn largely from the ranks 
of those who as boys and young men were 
lifted out of high school before or im- 
mediately after graduation, or who had 
at most a year or two of college. We 
may say hopefully that many of them 
will go back to school when they leave 
the army. Certainly schools and_ the 
Government will do all they can to make 
that possible. But do you expect that 
men who have spent from one to four 
or five years of their school-aged lives in 
army service are going to have either the 
patience or the nervous stamina to be- 
come school boys again? I doubt it. 

“Yet it is reasonable to expect that 
many of them who would normally have 
had some desire for information will still 
try to satisfy that desire in some way. 
Many of them may have started courses 
of study of one sort or another while in 
service that they will now want to carry 
on under their own initiative. To the 
extent that this proves to be true it may 
become the added responsibility of the 
library to help mend the chinks in their 
educational armor which countless high 
schools and colleges might otherwise 
have filled. . . . Certainly it seems very 
probable that the postwar library will 
need to make much more of a feature of 
the readers’ advisory service than has 
ever been done before. 


. . . Those of us who have grown in- 
trenched and case hardened in library 
work might do a real service by planning 
to retire and raise chickens or squashes 
or sell costume jewelry, or do some harm- 
less thing when this postwar period is 
really upon us. . . . It seems to me very 
probable that this period is going to re- 
quire a type of flexibility that we may 
not be able effectively to accomplish. 
Perhaps one of the most satisfactory 
postwar librarians from the standpoint 
of men returned from the service might 
be a WAVE or a WAC or a Red Cross 
worker who had seen overseas service 
and could be induced to take a minimum 
of library training when she got back. 
Certainly any library with several mem- 
bers on its staff would serve itself and 
its readers well to include one such, if it 
could get her, in a place where she would 
meet the public. 

“One other thing I think we must re- 
vise and thoroughly supplement before 
we are ready for this postwar world. 
That is our publicity. In that period as 
never before we must, if we are to serve, 
reach out. Less than ever before, I be- 
lieve, will our public be looking for us. 
. . . By publicity I do not mean simply 








posters, or clever slogans, or carefully ar. 
ranged displays in glass cases, or store 
windows filled with interesting objects 
of various sorts with a few books thrown 
in for atmosphere. I do not even mean 
library reports prepared for library 
boards and other interested bystanders 
showing the increase in the number of 
borrowers by the figures of little men, 
women and children climbing up a stair 
instead of by the old and less picturesque 
graph showing a jagged line running up 
the same hill. By publicity I mean the 
same insistence and persuasion that is 
used in advertising by the local mer- 
chant who must reach and convince his 
potential buyers or go out of business, 
I mean the same zeal that sends the min- 
ister making his personal calls among 
his church members. I mean the pull 
of a well-organized and successful sales 
letter campaign or the broad appeal of 
a Sears Roebuck catalog. That is what 
I mean by postwar publicity, but don't 
ask me how it can be done. That is one 
more reason why I say that after the war 
we are ripe for some new personnel. 
Maybe some of them will know. ... 


“In conclusion, these things we can 
hope for the postwar library: That it 
will serve more simply and more earn- 
estly than ever before; that from being 
a house by the side of the road it may 
become a very part of the road _ itself; 
that it will reach out more widely and 
more insistently than it has ever done; 
and that the people who administer its 
services may indeed be “openers of doors 
for such as come after.’ If it can meet 
these standards, then I think whatever 
future we want for it is secure. If it 
cannot—and there are times when I am 
far from sure—then I think that for the 
next twenty-five years at least the public 
is going to be much less concerned with 
its libraries than at any time since li- 
braries came to be generally accepted as 
agencies toward knowledge and culture.” 


Following Miss Miller’s talk, Dr. 
Richard Logsdon of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Library Depart- 
ment of Library Science discussed 
the Personnel Problems of the 
Postwar Library. His paper is in- 
cluded below: 


We are looking forward to the day 
when library service. approaches the 
standards set by the Committee on Post- 
war planning of the American Library 
Association. We are looking forward to 
the timc when public libraries will be 
spending 200 million dollars per year, 
or about $1.50 per capita instead of 50 
million or 40 cents per capita. We are 
looking forward to a time when rural 
America in general, and Kentucky in 
particular, can enjoy a reasonable stand- 
ard of library service. 
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We must keep in mind, however, that 
these things will not come overnight. 
In fact, there will be no sharp distinc- 
tion between the war and the postwar 
period but a gradual change from one 
to the other. . . . This is perhaps all the 
more reason why we should be concerned 
with the goals of the library of the fu- 
ture so that one can be working steadily 
toward their achievement. 


To meet the standards set for the post- 
war library will involve a great deal of 
effort on the part of many individuals 
and groups of people. Public opinion 
will have to be mobilized, public atti- 
tudes changed, new laws will have to be 
passed and taxes voted, new buildings 
will have to be planned and constructed, 
books and equipment purchased and: put 
to use, and above all many hundreds of 
librarians will have to be recruited, 
trained and properly placed in the library 
system. 

While I am not prepared to say that 
personnel is the most important postwar 
library problem, there is no denying that 
it is a vital one. It has long been an 
axiom among students of public admin- 
istration that “the success or failure of 

. government . . . will rest in the last 
analysis upon the capacity and character 
of the men and women who constitute 
it." The library is certainly no excep- 
tion to the rule. There may be cases 
where a library system through faulty 
organization or administration falls below 
the quality of its staff but seldom if ever 
will it be better than its staff. 

Perhaps the most significant fact about 
library personnel at the present time is 
the serious shortage of qualified libra- 
rians. It is variously estimated that 2,500 
library school graduates could be ab- 
sorbed immediately, and judging from 
the number of requests received by the 
department this spring, the figure is 
mounting steadily. This means that al- 
most I out of every 14 library positions 
is now vacant. 

The reasons for this are almost identi- 
cal with those which explain the shortage 
of teachers. Many librarians have en- 
tered military service (about 500 of 
15,000 A.L.A. members are in), others 
have left the profession for larger pay 
checks in defense plants and government 
bureaus, still others are in newly created 
library positions in the Army and Navy. 
The most serious cause for the shortage, 
however, is the very marked decline in 
library school enrollmenis during the 
last three years. Placement of library 
school graduates had reached 100% as 
early as 1938, six years ago. Accordingly 
we entered the war period with no re- 
serve of unemployed librarians. Library 


*Commission of Inquiry on Public Ser- 
vice Personnel. Better government per- 
sonnel (N. Y. McGraw-Hill, 1935) p. 15. 
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school enrollments continued to expand 
up to 1940 reaching a peak of approxi- 
mately 1,800 students in 28 accredited 
schools. Two years later, in 1942, enroll- 
ment had dropped to approximately 1,200 
and in 1943 to 900, or 50% of the peak 
year, 1940. (This decline has been fairly 
general among the accredited schools, 
perhaps hitting the larger schools the 
hardest... . ) 

How then can we be prepared to staff 
an expanding library system following 
the war if library schools are now meet- 
ing only half of the normal demand? 
The best estimate of postwar library 
personnel needs is contained in a report 
of the American Library Association re- 
cently filed with the Armed orces Com- 
mittee on Post War Educational Oppor- 
tunities for Service Personnel. . . . A 
preliminary edition was discussed at a 
meeting in Minneapolis in January at 
which time it was reported that 20,000 
professionally trained librarians would 
be needed during the six-year period im- 
mediately following the war. 

From these figures it seems to me that 
the most pressing and immediate prob- 
lem facing the profession today is to fill 
the ranks of the library school classes. 
The librarians of tomorrow are in our 
high schools and colleges today. We can- 
not afford to put off any longer the task 
of recruiting for the profession. The 
American Library Association is already 
concerned, and efforts have been made 
to publicize the profession in various 
newspapers and magazines. The Special 
Libraries Association and the New York 
Library Association have prepared and 
distributed recruiting bulletins, and many 
state library association publications have 
carried articles and references to recruit- 
ing materials such as the Passing the 
Book which appeared recently in Made- 
moiselle. 

Our own effort in this field is repre- 
sented in an exhibit,® two sets of which 
were prepared and have been circulating 
in various libraries in the state since 
January. We have been delighted with 
the response from librarians and_ will 
continue to circulate it as long as there 
is a demand. . . . We also have in press 
a leaflet describing opportunities in li- 
brary work which should reach libraries 
in May. 

I believe that these activities will help 
solve the problem but I do not believe 
that they are sufficient in themselves. In 
my own opinion the success of a nation- 
wide recruiting program will depend pri- 
marily upon the personal associations of 
librarians and young people, particularly 
in schools and colleges. Students gain 
most of their impressions about library 
work by using libraries. If these asso- 


*See article, “Librarianship as a Pro- 
fession,” 


in this issue. 








ciations are pleasant, and if you people 
as librarians seem to be enjoying life, 
they will be much more inclined to think 
of library work as a desirable vocation 
even if they themselves are not interested 
in becoming librarians. I believe, fur- 
thermore, that knowledge of a vocation 
or profession begets interest in it. And 
here, by the way, may be one explana- 
tion of the difficulty of recruiting in our 
field. Librarianship is in reality a small 
profession. In 1940 there were only 
36,000 practicing librarians, a ratio of 
only 1 to every 3,600 people. In Ken- 
tucky this ratio is even smaller with only 
one librarian to every 8,000 people. There 
is, in fact, a fairly good chance that a 
person could grow up in Kentucky with- 
out ever meeting a full time profession- 
ally trained librarian, and the chances 
are that he would be well up in years 
before he met two librarians. 

This means that for the particular 
group of students in your school you are 
the only likely source of information 
about library work. I wonder how many 
of these 20,000 postwar library jobs will 
be filled by Kentucky boys and girls? If 
my arithmetic is correct, 400 librarians 
should be recruited in a six-year period. 
The extent to which we meet this quota 
will depend in part upon the way your 
job looks to them and the information 
about your work that you can pass on 
to them. 

As I mentioned earlier, there are many 
things to be done before the nation as a 
whole can develop library service ap- 
proaching the standards set by the A.L.A. 
Committee. I believe that the best way to 
tackle a big problem of this kind is to 
break it down (or break it up if you 
prefer) geographically by states. Most 
of us feel that some form of federal aid 
to libraries will eventually be necessary, 
but in the meantime there are many 
things which we can be doing within 
the state to further the cause of libraries. 
Librarians are so few and far between 
that there is the greatest need for an 
organization like the Kentucky Library 
Association to represent all library in- 
terests in the state. Even then the group 
might be too small to make its voice 
heard over the proper wave lengths. It 
seems to me therefore that the principal 
library group should coordinate, even 
affiliate itself if necessary, with groups 
like the KEA if such a policy served to 
strengthen the position of both groups. 

We know that Kentucky libraries are 
in competition for personnel with all 
other libraries in the country. I believe 
that the Library Science Department has 
a responsibility to its students to give 
them the highest possible quality of in- 
struction according to national stand- 
ards so that they can compete with the 
product of any school in any library. 
But in addition to this responsibility to 
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the student I believe that we have an 
obligation to meet the needs of the li- 
braries of Kentucky. In this latter sense 
you people here and librarians through- 
out the state constitute a sort of Board 
of Trustees, and have a responsibility to 
encourage if not to direct us to provide 
the type of program which meets the 
needs of the state. I have discovered, too, 
in these few months of association with 
the University that a Kentucky student 
would much prefer to locate in Kentucky 
if a reasonable opportunity is presented. 
As long as this tendency prevails it will 
be much easier to fill the positions in our 
libraries if we can recruit students from 
Kentucky schools and colleges. In this 
sense the development of our own pro- 
fessional school may provide the best 
assurance that adequately trained per- 
sonnel will be available to staff Ken- 
tucky’s expanding libraries in the post- 
war period. 

The third speaker, Mr. Mark 
Godman of the State Department 
of Education, reviewed the present 
library situation in Kentucky 
schools. He emphasized the fact 
that although secondary school li- 
braries were more or less stabilized, 
the elementary division is far from 
satisfactory, both in book collec- 
tions and in trained personnel. 
Mr. Godman further emphasized 
the elementary school library as an 
ever-expanding field of opportun- 
ity for library-school graduates, 
and appealed to secondary school 
librarians to assist in recruiting 
potential elementary librarians 
from those high school students 
now volunteering their services as 
student assistants, and warned that 
if Kentucky cannot furnish the 
personnel necessary for the emerg- 
ing elementary libraries, then ad- 
ministrators may be compelled to 
look elsewhere. 

a 
KENTUCKY CITIZENS LIBRARY 
LEAGUE 

Organized Oct. 9, 1936, Horse 
Cave, Ky., Mrs. A. S. Gardner, 
Horse Cace, President. 

Steering Committee Meeting, 
Oct. 15, 1937, Berea, Mrs. A. S. 
Gardner, President. 

First annual meeting, Dec. 11, 
1937, Louisville, Mrs. A. S. Gard- 
ner, President. 

Second annual meeting, Nov. 18, 





1938, Louisville, Mrs. A, S. Gard- 
ner, President. 

Third annual meeting, Oct. 14, 
1939, Louisville, Mrs. A. S. Gard- 
ner, President. 

Fourth annual meeting, Oct. 11, 
1940, Frankfort, Mrs. A. S. Gard- 
ner, President. 

Fifth annual meeting, Oct. 17, 
1941, Bowling Green, Mrs. Ray B. 
Moss, Pineville, President. 

Sixth annual meeting, Oct. 17, 
1942, Frankfort, Mrs. Ray B. Moss, 
President. 

Seventh annual meeting, Dec. 17, 
1943, Louisville, Harry M. Carr, 
Louisville, President. 


NOTE: All K.C.L.L. meetings were 
held with the K.L.A. except the Ist an- 
nual meeting at Berea in October and 
2nd annual meeting when the K.L.A. 
held a Tri-State meeting in Cincinnati. 


Excerpts From Minutes of 
Seventh Annual Meeting of 
Kentucky Citizens’ Library 
League, Louisville, Ky., 
Dec. 17, 1943, Brown 
Hotel 


The yearly report of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ray B. Moss, Pineville, 
was read by the secretary. Excerpts 
from this report are as follows: 

Since the meeting in Frankfort, Octo- 
ber, 1942, there have been no executive 
board meetings, due to the war difficul- 
ties of travel. Fortunately, my husband 
has had business connected with the state 
in Frankfort, and Miss Lena B. Nofcier, 
Librarf Extension Division, lives and 
works there, so several conferences have 
been held in her office. Regional meet- 
ings and organization of regions have 
been most stressed. If Louisville, Region 
6, organizes today, as planned, there will 
remain only two regions left to organize, 
though every region now has some mem- 
bers of the K.C.L.L. 

Region 7 has a two-county organiza- 
tion. Region 16 has a county league. 
Regions 13 and 14 are unorganized, but 
there are some members of the state or- 
ganization in these counties, and prelim- 
inary work toward a regional organiza- 
tion has been done. That is another goal 
for 1944, as well as strengthening those 
regions already organized. There are 1027 
members of the K.C.L.L. Since the an- 
nual meeting last year, letters have been 
written to members in regions where 
postwar planning library institutes were 
held. 

The K.C.L.L. has cooperated in six of 
the seven institutes held this fall. De- 


spite war activities that engross the time 
and full attention of the people of Ken- 
tucky, the K.C.L.L. is going forward as 
are library activities in Kentucky. In the 
eastern part of the state, there is much 
active interest and participation in li- 
brary activities on the part of the citizens. 

Looking forward to 1944, we need— 

(1) To ask Gov. Willis to establish the 
Department of Library and Archives on 
a professicnal basis with enough appro- 
priation to enable efficient operation. 

(2) To contact the new Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction in behalf of 
a professionally trained and experienced 
school library supervisor. 

(3) To support library legislation. 

(4) To guard against any attempt to 
repeal the library certification law or 
disturb its status on a professional basis. 

(5) To continue with institutes on 
postwar planning for libraries. 

(6) To complete the organization of 
regions and enlarge our membership.” 


Miss Lena B. Nofcier, Frankfort, 
Library Extension Division, report- 
ed as follows: 


Over half of Kentucky's population 
has no library service. There are 75 
public libraries in Kentucky. Fifty-three 
counties have no library service. Ken- 
tucky people have one-fiftieth of a 
book per person instead of the Amer- 
ican Library Association standard of one 
and a half to three books per person. 
Twelve and one-half cents per capita is 
now being spent in Kentucky for library 
services—the average for the nati6n being 
forty-two cents per capita. One-half cent 
per capita is the present amount ex- 
pended by the Library Extension Divi- 
sion. One dollar per capita is the mini- 
mum that should be available according 
to American Library Association standard 
for local public library service. This is 





—— 








based on experience and* not on theory. | 


This year an increase of $100,000, or two 
cents per capita, is being asked by the 
Library Extension Division, to be ex- 
pended as follows: 

$30,000 for office expenses. This will 
increase the present staff by two trained 
library workers to travel over the state 
supervising all the libraries in the state 
and more adequately assisting them with 
their problems and helping them reach 
the minimum standards of adequate li- 
brary service. This amount will include 
traveling expenses, reports, mimeograph- 
ing, clerical supplies incident to this 
increased scope of the Library Extension 
Division work. (The, present appropria- 
tion of this Division is $15,000.) 





$10,000 divided into two items of $2,000 
for equipment and $8,000 for books and 
magazines for the nine institutional li- | 
braries. 

The remaining $60,000 will give $500 
per county for the one hundred twenty | 
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counties to purchase material on postwar 
planning and to make this material avail- 
able through large unit libraries. (Inci- 
dentally, other states are appropriating 
$100,000 to $600,000 annually for this 
work.) 

Reading lists have been prepared for 
the men at Eddyville. Requests have been 
received from the men for suggested 
reading courses in geography, grammar, 
psychology, the present war and _ its 
causes, philosophy, forestry, mechanical 
drawing, architecture. The Library Ex- 
tension Division arranged with the En 
gineering Department of the University 
of Kentucky to send one boy the 
blueprints made by the college students. 
Some of the men write their full monthly 
allotment of letters to the Library Ex- 
tension Division instead of writing them 
home, in order to carry on their studies. 
They have evidently found a source of 
interest, information, and stimulating re- 
search. 

A hope was voiced that the Kentucky 
Library Association and the Kentucky 
Citizens’ Library League would appoint 
committees. to work out logical and prac- 
tical ways to cooperate with the Library 
Extension Division (a) in planning to 
secure funds to provide adequate library 
service for every citizen in Kentucky, 
(b) for a complete integrated program 
embracing a minimum expenditure of 
fifty cents per capita, and (c) to form 
a basis of study for 1944-45 on postwar 
planning for libraries. 

Resolutions: 

New business was enacting by resolu- 
tion the six-point program which the 
president (retiring) recommended. 


Officers and board members 
elected for 1943-44 are as follows: 
H. M. Carr, President, 
Louisville. 
Mrs. Ray Moss, 


2nd Vice-President, 
Pineville. 


Mrs. ROBERT Fort, 
Secretary-Treasurcr, 
Frankfort: 


Executive board: 
Mrs. W. T. Fowler, 
Lexington 
C. J. Rice, Ashland 
Evelyn Schneider, 
Louisville 
Mrs. E. A. Fish, 
Williamsburg 
Mary Verhoeff, 
Louisville. 
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Mrs. CHARLES F. Norton 

Mrs. Charles F. Norton, head of 
the Transylvania Library for twen- 
ty-nine years, retired in the spring 
of 1943. It-is hard to think of the 
old Library without Mrs. Norton 
always there to show you every- 
thing about it, and tell you 
more Kentucky history while she’s 
doing it, than most of us knew had 
ever happened. Although she con- 
tinues her interest in the Library 
she makes her permanent residence 
in her beautiful home in Millers- 
burg, and we wish her every en- 
joyment of it and the full life her 
interests have always given her. 


. 
Library Science Department 
Head Resigns 





Coming to the University of 
Kentucky in 1930, Mildred Sem- 
mons brought to the organization 
of the Department of Library 
Science a background rich in teach- 
ing and administrative experience. 
Having become interested in li- 
brary service during a _ teaching 
career, she entered New York State 
Library School in 1923, and one 
year later was appointed Reference 
Librarian at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. She was appointed Direc- 
tor of Library Service at the latter 
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school when the University called 
her as assistant professor. From 
that rank she was promoted to a 
full professorship and has served as 
head of the library school since 
1934. The following year saw the 
granting of her masters degree in 
library science by the University 
of Michigan. 

From the first Miss Semmons was 
determined that the new school and 
its students should represent only 
the best in the profession. So 
thorough was the instruction, 
graduates have successively main- 
tained positions even from the 
school’s beginning, and A.L.A. ac- 
creditation was made possible in 
1942. 

She served as Kentucky delegate 
to the Conference of Southern Li- 
brary Leaders at Atlanta in 1935; 
the Conference on Library Train- 
ing at Nashville in 1942; the School 
Library Conference and the Na- 
tional Institute on War and Post 
War Issues at Chicago in 1943. 
K.L.A. named her a director in 
1942 and appointed her chairman 
of the Library Training Commit- 
tee in 1943, a position she had pre- 
viously held from 1933 to 1938. 
She served on the State Library 
Survey Commission of 1933-1935. 

Librarians everywhere will join 
in wishing her years of contentment 
and happiness, and in enlisting her 
continued support of their work. 

e-- 
IN THE NEWS 
1942-1944 


Dr. John G. Barrow, Berea Col- 
lege Librarian, is on leave in Wash- 
ington wehere he is working at the 
Library of Congress. Because his 
work is of such interest we have 
asked him to tell us something 
about it, so quoting from his re- 
cent letter in response: 

I am spending six months trying to 
complete work on my bibliography of 
bibliographies in religion, a job I started 
fifteen years ago but have neglected all 
the years I have been at Berea. At the 
Library of Congress I am given every 
possible help, access to everything I need 
and a nice air-conditioned study room 
in which to work. It is a- librarian’s 
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paradise—almost. Yes, I have to admit 
there are a few inconveniences. The war, 
for instance, drove the Union Catalog 
off to some secret hiding place; and the 
same world condition accounts for a few 
other limitations to what can be done 
right now. But I’m finding so much 
material along my line that I wonder 
how I'll ever finish the job even without 
running afield into any of the forbidden 
territories. Some days I get rather dis- 
couraged, as, for instance, when I exam- 
ine Bohatta’s “Internationale Biblio- 
graphie der Bibliographie” and find over 
a hundred titles that are new to me, 
whereas I thought I had pretty well ex- 
hausted the subject already! And I hold 
myself to such a strict standard of ex- 
cellence that I accept no titles second- 
hand but insist on running them down 
and seeing each work for myself. 

My dveam-wish for each ambitious 
member of K.L.A. is that you may have 
a season at L.C. some time. My imme- 
diate, practical wish is that you may 
continue to have a deep satisfaction in 
a job being well done. 

Dr Barrow is serving this year 
as a member of the A.L.A. Friends 
of the Library Committee and of 
the International Relations Board, 
Library Cooperation with the 
Orient and South Pacific. 

Bardwell’s new librarian is Mrs. 
S. J. Basham. 

Linda Bennett is librarian at 
Service Club, No. 2, Camp Breckin- 
ridge, Ky. 

Mary A. Berry is the librarian of 
the Murray Regional Library, com- 
ing in December, 1942, from the 
Athens Regional Library, Athens, 
Georgia. She took her library train- 
ing at Emory University and is a 
native South Carolinian. 

Bethel College, Hopkinsville, 
and Lee’s Junior College, Jackson, 
are closed for the duration. The 
former is being used by officers at 
Camp Campbell. 

Edna Bothe, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Library Science at Western 
State Teachers College, has a leave 
of absence this year and is serving 
as Extension Librarian of the Mis- 
souri Library Commission. 

Mrs. H. H. Brock is librarian 
of the Richmond Woman’s Club Li- 
brary. 

Mrs. Leer Buckley (Amelia King) 
author of the article on Lexing- 


ton’s Manchester Street Library ap- 
pearing in this issue, is one of the 
two “volunteers” referred to. She, 
with Mrs. Farra Van Meter, the 
other “volunteer,” started this lay 
library project. 

Technical Sergeant Ellison L. 
Brown, formerly librarian at Mur- 
ray State Teachers College, is now 
stationed in Iran. 

Rockefeller Foundation fellow- 
ship has been granted to Jacqueline 
Bull, University of Kentucky Li- 
brary staff. She has been visiting 
southern libraries for the last two 
months gathering material for her 
Ph.D. dissertation in history. (See 
her account of her journey to date 
in this Bulletin). 

Stith Cain, who was assistant li- 
brarian at Morehead State Teachers 
College was in the armed services 
until his discharge March 15th. He 
have given up his position at More- 
head to enter business in Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Emma Lou Carroll is assistant 
Librarian at the Darnall General 
Hospital, Danville. 

Anges Cooper, formerly assistant 
librarian at Avon was married to 
Harold Money in January, 1943. 

Edmonton’s librarian is now Mrs. 
Andy Crews. 

Mayfield Branch of the Murray 
Regional Library is under the di- 
rection of Dorothy Vernon Crowd- 
er. 


Mrs. A. B. Dabney is librarian at 
Ashland Junior College. 


Emily Huston Dawson resigned 
from her position as librarian at 
Bowman Field, and is now at the 
University of Louisville Library. 

Rose Derksen, assistant at the 
Louisville Public Library’s High- 
land Branch, was married in 
March, 1944, to Lt. William Hen- 
derson. 

Kentucky Wesleyan College Li- 
brary’s head is now Evelyn Devary. 

Mrs. Hammond Dugan (Frances 
Smith) is librarian of the Signal 
Corps School at Holabird Arsenal, 
Baltimore. 





Mrs. V. D. Duncan is librarian at 
Mt. Sterling. 

Mary Elizabeth Earle is librarian 
at Darnall General Hospital, Dan. 
ville. Until her appointment she 
was Reference Assistant in the Li 
brary Extension Division. (See her 
article in this issue on her work at 
Darnall.) 

Mrs. J. C. Eaves (Maona Shin. 
kle) resigned her position as an 
assistant in the Catalog Depart 
ment of the University of Kentucky 
Library to be with her husband, 
Lt. (j.g.) Eaves. 

The Covington Public Library 
now has Mrs. Jane Edwards as chil- 
dren’s librarian. 

Virginia Engle, Berea, is the Ken- 
tucky reporter for ‘‘College and Re. 
search Libraries.” In reporting her 
work for the year, she writes: | 

I have requested news items concern- 
ing noteworthy gifts, new library activ. 
ities, movements of possible interest to 
the profession as a whole, and personnel 
changes involving heads of departments 
or chief librarians from thirty-one Ken- 
tucky college and university libraries, 
special libraries, and departments of li- 
brary science. Response has come from 


nine libraries and I have submitted four- 
teen news items to the editor. 


Ruth Graham Field, of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville Library, pre: 
sided over the November 19, 1943 
meeting of the Ohio Valley Re 
gional Group of Catalogers, in Cin- 
cinnati. The speakers were Miss 
Lucille Morsch, head of the De 
scriptive Cataloging Division, and 
Mr. Herman Henkel, director of 
the Processing Department, of the 
brary of Congress. A number of 
Kentucky librarians attended this 
meeting. 

The following notes on the Wil 
liamsburg Public Library are given 
by Mrs. E. A. Fish, the moving 
spirit behind it: 

Upon the liquidation of the WPA, the 
local Packhorse Library found itself with 
nearly 8000 books, but no funds to cart 
on. For around six months the book 
were stored in the County School Educ 
tion Building and were used hit or mis 
system—anyone wanting a book just weil 





up and got it, and brought it back, or not. | 
The former “lay committee” of the 

WPA met and decided to ask for private | 

donations to employ a librarian and pur | 
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chase new books. The WPA sent 800 
renovated books, and the city donated 


| $10.00 a month, otherwise local citizens _ 


gave the rest. 
The County School Superintendent, 
Charles Lawson, sponsors the library, 


with the Board of Trustees, and a fine 
system of distribution has been formu- 
lated. The teachers from the county 
come in on Saturdays and procure books 
for the various schools, and the sub- 
sribers from all over the county have 
access to the library. It is the only pub- 
lic library within the Williamsburg ra- 
dius and many from the county enjoy 
the privileges. 

Many of the readers are from the erst- 
while branch libraries, and from the 
remote mountainous sections serviced for- 
merly by the carriers on horseback or 
muleback. 

Of particular appeal is one family of 
readers walking in four miles every 
other Saturday taking back with them 
around fifteen or twenty books. The en- 
tire family makes the trek, and acts as 
sort of a clearing house for the neigh- 
borhood. The mother cannot read but 
she comes along too and the children 
read the books to her. 

The Committee feels that it is just 
marking time until a tax-supported li- 
brary can be obtained. This takes inde- 
fatigable work, propaganda, education, 
politics, and more work. But this is the 
aim. 

In addition to her library inter- 
ests Tallu Fish writes a column 
for the Courier-Journal, “United 
We Stand.” 

Sister Stella Marie Fleming is li- 
brarian at the St. Catherine Junior 


College Library. 

Mary I. Floyd, Librarian at East- 
ern State Teachers College, is a 
Director representing libraries of 
teacher-training institutions, As- 
sociation of College and Reference 
Librarians. Apart from her pro- 
fessional activities Miss Flayd serves 
as Historian for the Kentucky State 
Federation of Music Clubs. (See 
her articles on the WACS at Eastern 
in this issue.) 

Jean Foley is the new children’s 
librarian at the Lexington Public 
Library. 

Helen Fry resigned from her posi- 
tion in the Circulation Department 
of the University of Kentucky Li- 
brary, August, 1943, to become 
librarian at Godman Field. (She 
liked it. Read her article, “1300 


to 2200,” in the Bulletin.) Miss 
Fry is now at the Fort Knox Li- 
brary. 

Anne Fuss is librarian at Irvine 
High School. 

Louise Galloway is now librarian 
at the University of Kentucky 
Training School. She comes from 
the Simon Kenton High School at 
Independence, and succeeds Mrs. 
W. R. Wood. 


During Miss Bothe’s leave of ab- 
sence, Mrs. Sarah G. Garris is act- 
ing-head of the Department of Li- 
brary Science at Western State 
Teachers College. Mrs. Garris has 
also been appointed a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Bowl- 
ing Green Public Library. 

Elizabeth Gilbert is Acting Li- 
brarian in Dr. Barrow’s absence 
from the Berea College Library. We 
have been interested to note that 
Berea is continuing to carry on its 
own Victory Book Campaign al- 
though the national one is officially 
over. She says: 

We have collection boxes in the Li- 
brary and Boone Tavern and have put 
100 books in the hospital wards used by 
our Naval unit and 300 books in the 
Naval Recreation Hall. We have sent 
small collections of books (from 15 to 
24) to various army camps where there 
are Berea graduates in charge of groups 
of men. Several men from our Naval 
unit have been sent to Midshipmans’ 
school and after graduation and are put 
in charge of LST boats. They come back 
to us begging for books for their men. 
We do not let them go away empty 
handed, so there are Berea Victory Books 
on LST boats both in the Pacific and 
Mediterranean areas. .. . i 

C. R. Graham, Librarian of th 
Louisville Public Library, is chair- 
man of the Recreational Committee 
of the Louisville Defense Council. 
This committee has the large task 
of coordinating recreation activi- 
ties for the Louisville area. 


Mrs. Junius S. Greer is cataloger 
at Eastern State Teachers College 
in the position vacated by Frances 
Mason. 

Anne Guyn, former Ormsby Vil- 
lage librarian, has been assistant 
librarian of the University of Ken- 


tucky Library, Circulation Depart- 
ment, since September, 1943. 

The City-County Library, Rich- 
mond, has Mrs. A. D. Hummel as 
its librarian. 

Caroline Harvey, author of the 
article in the Louisville General 
hospital library is a member of the 
Louisville Junior League which 
helps to sponsor this library project. 
She has worked faithfully with it 
for a number of years. 

Floweree Heckert resigned from 
the staff of the University of Louis- 
ville Library, September, 1943, to 
accept a position in the Catalog- 
ing Department of the University 
of Illinois Library. 

Margie Helm, Librarian, West- 
ern State Teachers College, is A.L. 
A. Council Representative; a mem- 
ber of the A.L.A. Committee of 
War-time Activities of College Li- 
braries and on the Annunities, 
Pensions, and Life Insurance Com- 
mittee. She is a recently appoint- 
ed member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Bowling Green Public 
Library, and is the coordinating 
chairman of the K.L.A. Planning 
Committee. 


The librarian at Augusta is 
Cecil Hennessey. 

Roemol Henry succeeded Mrs. 
Charles Norton as librarian of 
Transylvania College. Miss Henry 
has been an assistant to Mrs. Nor- 
ton for a number of years. 


Anna Lilla Howard is-librarian 
at the U. S. Veterans Hospital, Lex- 
ington. 

Winifred Hutchings, long head 
of the Circulation Department of 
the Louisville Public Library, has 
resigned to accept a position with 
the American Red Cross Library in 
Washington. 

Pearle Hutchens, Horse Cave li- 
brarian, has been appointed to the 
Certification Board upon upon the 
resignation of Willie Rust. 

Martha Lue Hutchison has re- 
signed her position as librarian of 
the Ashland Public Library due to 
ill health. 
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Kate Irvine, formerly the Lafay- 
ette High School librarian, Lexing- 
ton, is Reference Assistant in the 
Graduate Reading Room of the 
University of Kentucky Library. 

Florinne C. Kammerer, head of 
the Louisville Public Library’s Ex- 
tension Department, is on leave of 
absence. In March, 1943, she en- 
listed in the WAC. 


Mrs. Noel Kaylor (Alliegordon 
Park) was appointed Supervisor of 
Circulation at the Berea College Li- 
brary. She was formerly librarian 
at Benham High School. 

Margaret I. King, Librarian, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, is a member 
of the University’s Postwar Plan- 
ning Committee. She is acting head 
of the Library Science Department 
during the absence of Dr. Logsdon, 
on military leave. 


Nancy J. Lambert is the Super- 
visor of Reserve and Mending De- 
partments at the Berea College 
Library. She has been Area Super- 
visor of county libraries and has 
taught in Rockcastle for a number 
of years. 


Mrs. Naomi Lattimore was ap- 
pointed head of the Colored De- 
partment of the Louisville Public 
Library in December, 1942. Mrs. 
Lattimore had been on the staff of 
the Louisville Municipal College 
Library prior to this appointment. 

The Park City Daily News, Bowl- 
ing Green, carried the following 
article on March 26, 1944, concern- 
ing the appointment of Mrs. S. C. 
Lawson as librarian of the Bowling 
Green-Warren County Public Li- 
brary: 

Mrs. Lawson . . . is a graduate of 
Western Teachers College where she 
majored in library science and worked 


part time for two years in the college 
libwary. ... 

Employment of a trained librarian was 
made possible by participation of the 
library in the Community War Fund 
drive which included $500 for the pro- 
ject. Funds from the Community Chest 
will augment a $600 a year appropria- 
tion from the city. . . . Employment of 
a trained librarian will enable the li- 
brary to meet requirement of the Ken- 
tucky State Library and place the local 


library in a position to receive further 
state aid... . 

Sara Louise Lewis is Reference 
Librarian at the Berea College Li- 
brary. Before her appointment in 
February, 1944, she served as Secre- 
tary in the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity Library School. 

Mrs. Clara May Linch is librar- 
ian of the Estill County Library, 
Irvine. 

Dr. Richard H. Logsdon was ap- 
pointed Acting Head of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Library Science 
Department, August 1, 1943. Dr. 
Logsdon came from Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Va., where he 
was head of the Department of Li- 
brary Science. On April 15, 1944, 
Dr. Logsdon was inducted into the 
Navy. He is a Lieutenant (j-g.) 
and will be stationed for a time in 
Washington. 


Mrs. Stephen French McCready 
(Isabel Bennett) formerly of the 
Eastern State Teachers College Li- 
brary staff, is now living in Ocala, 
Florida. 

Eleanor McKenna, Children’s Li- 
brarian at the Covington Public 
Library resigned to accept a posi- 
tion in the Cincinnati Public Li- 
brary in November, 1943. 

Laura Martin of the University 
of Kentucky Library Science De- 
partment, has had two articles pub- 
lished in the 1944 January and 
February, Kentucky P.T.A. Bulle- 
tin. These are, “For the Youngest,” 
and “Vigilantes Ride Again: the 
Menace of the Comics.” Her Maga- 
zines for High Schools (Wilson, 
1942) is being revised and enlarged 
to include magazines for elementary 
schools and will be published early 
in 1945. Miss Martin is the presi- 
dent of the Lexington Chapter 
of the A.A.U.W. 

Adrienne Mason is librarian at 
the Nicholas General Hospital, 
Louisville. 

Frances Mason, formerly at East- 
ern State Teachers College Library, 
is in charge of the Camp Library at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana. 


Elinor S. Mellichamp succeeded 





Mrs. Esther Williams at First As 


sistant in the Reference Depart. * 
ment of the Louisville Public Li. | 


brary. 


Mrs. Madge W. Messer is the 
librarian at Barbourville. 


Nancy Miller resigned as Secre- 
tary-Librarian of the University of 
Kentucky Library Science Depart- 
ment to accept the position of 
Reference Librarian of the Canton, 
Ohio, Public Library. 


Carol Warren Morris is the li- 
brarian at Wheelwright. Miss Mor- 
ris is a newcomer to the state. Here 
are some interesting facts about 
her: 


From the time I was big enough to 
peer over the top of the library desk at 


the town librarian, I have wanted to be ! 


in this profession. With this in mind, 
I went to Hiram College in Hiram, Ohio, 
because Miss Jessie J. Smith, the college 
librarian, offers a training course. Upon 
graduation from college I worked in two 
branches of the Cincinnati Public Library 
before going to the School of Library 
Science of Western Reserve University 
in Cleveland. Just prior to receiving my 
degree in library science, I was offered a 
position in Wheelwright. I visited the 
town—liked it—and have worked here 
since. 

During two years of college I also did 
work in the Portage County Library 
which was located in Hiram. 

(See her article, and picture, in this 
issue of the Bulletin.) 

Naomi Naive is assistant librar- 
ian at the Signal Corps School Li- 
brary at the Holabird Arsenal, 


Baltmiore. 


Lena B. Nofcier, Library Exten- 
sion Division, is A.L.A. State Repre- 
sentative for Federal Relations. 

Rosalie Oakes, author of the 
article “For Prisoners of War’ in 
this Bulletin, is the Y.W.C.A. Secre- 
tary at the University of Kentucky. 

Humphrey Olson is librarian at 
the Pikeville College Library. 

Martha Orendorff is librarian at 
Service Club, No. 2, Camp Cambell, 
Ky. 

Mrs. Polly Osborne is librarian 
at Pikeville. 


Anne Overstreet formerly Chil 
dren’s Librarian at the Lexington 
Public Library, has resigned to ac 
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cept a position in Florida with the 
Pan American Air Lines. 

Mrs. Frank Pennington is librar- 
ian at London. 

A free public library was organ- 
ized at Pikeville in May, 1943. 
There are now 1,500 volumes in the 
library with an average daily circu- 
lation of eighty books. The five 
Board members are A. R. Venters, 
Chr., J. G. Anderson, Vice-Chr. and 
Treas., Mrs. Frank B. Auxier, Sec., 
Miss Alice Record, Rev. E. L. 
Howerton. 

Emma Bell Porter is high school 
librarian at Ludlow. 

Mrs. Hubert Robinson is Serials 
Librarian at the Berea College Li- 
brary and served as Acting Head 


| and instructor in the Library 


Science Department from February 
to May, 1943. 

Mildred Rutherford is librarian 
at the Sue Bennett Junior College, 
London. 

Alice I. Sallee is librarian at 
Service Club, No. 1, Camp Camp- 
bell, Ky. 

Mattie Sandefur is librarian of 
Ohio County Library, Hartford. 

Evelyn J. Schneider is on the 
A.L.A. Membership Committee. 

Margaret Helen Scott is librarian 
at the Red Robin Library, Stone, 
and is another of the new librarians 
in the state. Upon inquiry we 
found out the following: 

I am a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin and have had two years of 
graduate work at the University of Cali- 
fornia. In September, 1943, I was granted 
a Master’s degree by the Graduate Li- 
brary School of the University of Chi- 
cago. My home is in Richland Center, 
Wisconsin, but for the past six years I 
have been in library work in the South 
where I served as assistant librarian of 
Savery Library, Talladega College, Tal- 
ladega, Ala. (See her article in this 
issue of the Bulletin.) 


Mrs. Marion Skean of the Home- 
place Library, is now in Red Cross 
recreational work. 

Dorothy L. Smith is librarian at 
Service Club, No. 1, Camp Breckin- 
ridge, Ky. 

Glenna Smith, Frankfort, capably 
engineered the May 20th meeting 
in Lexington, of the Central Ken- 


tucky Library Club after its long 
period of inactivity. 

Marjorie Spencer is librarian at 
the U. S. Public Health Service 
Hospital at Lexington. 

Mrs. W. L. Trimble is librarian 
at Wickliffe. 


Catherine Vaughan is Librarian 
at the Kentucky State College, 
Frankfort. 


Louise Wallace is’ Secretary-Li- 
brarian of the University of Ken- 
tucky De partment of Library 
Science. She was appointed to this 
position in September, 1943. Miss 
Wallace was librarian of the Dixie 
Heights School Library, Covington. 

Mary Watson resigned from the 
staff of the University of Louisville 
Library in February, 1944, to take 
charge of the library at Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

Mrs. Esther Williams, for many 
years a member of the Reference 
Department, Louisville Public Li- 
brary, resigned in July, 1943. 

Mrs. Thad Williams (Angeline 
Jett) is now an assistant in the 
Catalog Department of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Library. Mrs. Wil- 
liams comes from the Schools 
Division of the Washington Public 
Library. Her husband, Lt. (s.g.) 
Williams is stationed in Panama. 

Alleen Wilson has succeeded 
Perma Rich as librarian at Union 
College, Barbourville. 


Azle Wofford, professor in the 
Department of Library Science, 
University of Kentucky, has pub- 
lished Know the South; Books with 
Southern Background for School 
Libraries (Wilson, 1943); “Solving 
Discipline Problems,” Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin, January, 1944; “The 
Golden Age of Reading,” Kentucky 
Parent-Teacher, March, 1944; “The 
Dangerous Age in Reading,” Ken- 
tucky Parent-Teacher, April, 1944. 

Mrs. William Ray Wood (Lucy 
Gragg) has a son, William Ray 
Wood, III, born March 8, 1944. 
Mrs. Wood was formerly the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Training 
School librarian. 


Virginia Woodson, formerly an 


assistant in the Louisville Public 
Library Reference Department, re- 
signed in March, 1943, to accept the 
position as librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Louisville School of Den- 
tistry. 





© 
LIBRARY INSTITUTES ON 
POSTWAR ISSUES 


Six regional institutes on “The 
Library and the War and Post- 
war Issues” were held in Kentucky 
during the fall of 1943. They were 
at Ashland, Barbourville, Bowling 
Green, Elizabethtown, Louisville, 
and Paducah. Nine more are sche- 
duled for 1944. Lists of books, 
pamphlets, discussion handbooks, 
radio programs, films and record- 
ings pertinent to the subject matter 
were distributed. 


An attempt is being made to 
secure a chairman in every county 
o continue the institutes during the 
coming year. As an aid for the 
county chairman, a manual is being 
prepared by the Kentucky Library 
Extension Division. The plan is 
to include a brief explanation con- 
cerning the institutes, a chapter on 
the causes of the war, another one 
on the kind of a world we want 
at home anl abroad following this 
war, a chapter on the various peace 
plans, and a concluding chapter of 
suggested activities for librarians 
and other interested citizens. 
Throughout the pamphlet three 
main ideas are to be stréssed—that 
this is a war of ideas, that our in- 
stitute job is primarily educative, 
and that the average individual has 
more power than he thinks. He 
should be correctly informed and 
act on the basis of facts. This bulle- 
tin, together with a catalog of films 
and recordings, a discussion manual 
and lists heretofore mentioned 
are to comprise a kit of tools for 
county chairmen. The institutes 
are under the direction of Lena B. 
Nofcier, as State Coordinator. 

Regional Chairmen have sent in 
the following interesting notes on 
their meetings: 


On December 4, 1943, an institute on 
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Postwar Planning for Libraries was held 
in the Carnegie Public Library. Mrs. 
H. G. Reynolds, club woman of Paducah, 
and former president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, spoke on 
the “Importance of Education in Post- 
war Planning.” She pointed out that the 
youth of the world have to be educated 
for peace and that the strength of the 
United States would depend upon the 
thorough indoctrination of the youth 
with a passion for freedom of democracy. 

Miss Lena B. Nofcier was the other 
speaker. Her subject was the “Role of 
Libraries in Postwar Planning.” She 
stressed the fact that libraries must as- 
sume leadership in promoting discussion 
groups as well as making available the 
necessary materials for providing ade- 
quate sources of information. 

Dr. Henry Tatter of the Paducah Jun- 
ior College presided and conducted the 
period of questions which followed the 
discussions. Many pertinent problems 
were presented and suggested solutions 
were given by the speakers and others 
from the floor. About fifty attended the 
Institute, 

Harriet Boswett, Regional Chr. 


An institute for Postwar Planning was 
held in Bowling Green for the town and 
surrounding area. The date selected was 
October 15, during the meeting of the 
Third District Educational Association 
on the campus at Western Kentucky 
Teachers College. There were about 
thirty-five present, most of them being 
school and college librarians. All five of 
the trustees from the Bowling Green 
Public Library were also present. 

Miss Margie Helm, Librarian at West- 
ern, spoke on the challenge that we li- 
brarians accepted in undertaking work 
in our field at this time. Miss Lena B. 
Nofcier gave a discussion of the war back- 
ground and the present turmoil. The 
opportunities that confront the library 
were presented against this background. 
The need for familiarity with many 
sources of materials for aid in planning 
for the future was stressed. 


Marciz Heim, Chr. 


The Postwar Planning Institute that 
was held in Elizabethtown was in con- 
junction with the F. D. E. A. Librarians’ 
Group meeting which was held on Fri- 
day, October 15, 1943. Teachers of Eng- 
lish and librarians from the thirteen 
counties comprising the Fourth District 
were in attendance. 

Dr. Richard H. Logsdon, Acting Head 
of the Department of Library Science, 
University of Kentucky, was our guest 
speaker. Dr. Logsdon spoke briefly on (1) 
the causes of the war, (2) the kind of 
world we want after this war is over, 
and (3) the elements of a just peace in- 
cluding the reconstruction program. He 


also made definite suggestions for the 
cooperation and participation of teach- 
ers and librarians in helping America by 
carrying the program into their own 
communities. Background material and 
the concluding remarks were presented 
by Mrs. Carroll Hill, secretary of the 


' group. Appropriate displays were used to 


emphasize the institute theme, “The Li- 
brary and the War, and Postwar Issues.” 

It is the opinion of the writer that this 
meeting was successful because it made 
the group more cognizant of the great 
task that confronts them as leaders in 
their communities. The librarians 
learned what their duties were and where 
they could procure necessary materials to 
carry on their programs. They were given 
a challenge and they will not fail! 

Much of the success of this meeting 
can be attributed to Miss Lena B. Nof- 
cier, Director, Library Extension Divi- 
sion, since it was through her efforts that 
we procured Dr. Logsdon as our speaker. 
She also sent us many valuable sugges- 
tions and much material for distribution. 


Mrs. CARROLL HILL, Sec. 


On October 15, 1943 in conjunction 
with the Middle Cumberland District 
Educational Association a Postwar Plan- 
ning Institute was held in the Carnegie 
Library. Miss Mildred Ellis, Head of the 
Somerset High School English Depart- 
ment, served as chairman of the forum. 
Four of the town’s clubwomen, Mrs. H. 
C. Kennedy, Mrs. R. C. Reid, Mrs. Carl 
Norfleet, and Mrs. Will Waddle, led the 
discussion on postwar problems, touching 
on such individual topics as food, fi- 
nances, standard of living, woman's place 
in the war, housing, legislation, schools, 
and libraries. 

There were about 20 teachers, librar- 
ians, and club women present. They 
were given an opportunity to join in the 
discussion and’ seemed to enjoy partici- 
pating. 

Interest was maintained throughout 
the entire forum. Whether or not any 
lasting results are evident, a meeting of 
that kind serves to stimulate thought and 
gives one an opportunity to exchange 
ideas and build new viewpoints. I con- 
sider our meeting a success and feel that 
it was worth all the effort which went 
into its planning. 

IMA M. VanHook, Chr. 


The Institute on War and Postwar 
Problems held in Louisville at the Brown 
Hotel on Dec. 16 and 17, 1943 was one 
of the series conducted all over the coun- 
try under the auspices of the American 
Library Association. We wefe especially 
fortunate in having as the keynote speak- 
er Mr. Walter H. Blucher, Executive di- 
rector of the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, who presented the prob- 
Jems we face. Dr. K. P. Vinsel, Director 


of the Louisville Area Development As- 
sociation, presided and served as discus- 
sion leader; Dr. Joseph Rauch, Mrs, 
Samuel L. Greenebaum, Jr.,2 Mr. Lisle 
Baker, Jr.,> and Mr. William B. Harrison‘ 
were members of the panel. 


Mr. Blucher spoke of the unemploy- 
ment problem and various ways of solvy- 
ing it, and the effect of war and postwar 
conditions on different kinds of commun- 
ities. He felt that the federal govern- 
ment and large industries may deter- 
mine the future of large regions, but 
many communities will have to determine 
their own policies in the postwar adjust- 
ment. The greatest danger we face in 
this country, he said, is disagreement on 
ideological and theoretical grounds, find- 
ing flaws instead of setting about the 
tasks at hand and working to achieve 
the common goal. The solution of the 
problems lies in the education of the 
people, not only of children in the 
schools or by our system of adult edu- 
cation, but by producing an enlightened 
interest among the vocal group—the in- 
dustrialists, bankers, labor representa- 
tives, educators, and others of all classes. 
The function of the library is then a 
militant one; it must reach people in 
large numbers; it must overcome the ob- 
stacles of lethargy and inertia. 

The panel discussion which followed 
was lively and informative. Friendly dis- 
agreement brought forth various aspects 
of problems to be faced. Dr. Rauch 
spoke of the use of libraries as a stimulus 
to thinking and of the need of recogniz- 
ing not only the local and the national 
aspects of postwar problems but the 
world situation as well. He questioned 
our tendency to make the world over 
according to our own pattern and stressed 
the necessity of working with the peo- 
ples of other countries and understand- 
ing their needs and standards. Mrs. 
Greenebaum emphasized the problem of 
distribution and the seriousness of our 
responsibility in facing the problems. 
Mr. Baker reminded us of various eco- 
nomic problems that would assume even 
greater importance, among them foreign 
trade, both export and import. Mr. Har- 
rison warned against false premises in 
national thinking, and expressed faith in 
the capability, determination, soundness, 
and imagination of the leaders in indus 
try, stating that a high level of produc- 
tion gives a high level of employment 
both directly and indirectly. 

In summarizing the discussion, Dr. 
‘President, Board of Trustees, Louis- 
ville Free Public Library. 

* President, Louisville League of Wom- 
en Voters. 

® Vice-president and treasurer, Courier- 
Journal and Louisville Times. 

‘Executive Director, Louisville Indus- 
trial Foundation. 
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Vinsel stated that it was agreed that war 
and postwar problems exist in our local 
communities as well as over the nation 
and the entire globe, but that we can- 
not solve these problems now nor can 
we foresee all the problems which will 
confront us; that the people of a com- 
munity and the people of the nation 
need intelligence, initiative, imagination, 
and a spirit of cooperation; that our 
greatest contribution was to encourage 
these qualities and help instill them inio 
our communities. ‘ 

At the second session on the following 
morning the discussion centered on how 
the library might carry out this task. 
Members of the panel were Dr. Rauch, 
Mrs. Greenebaum, Dr. John Barrow, Miss 
Lena Nofcier, Mr. Starling Fagin, ‘Mr. 
J. L. Foust, Miss Mary Berry, and Mr. 
Clarence Graham. The many suggestions 
that were offered amid the discussion can 
only be summarized here: 

Libraries need to be more resourceful 
in getting the right materials to a larger 
number of people, not only in our own 
communities, but to those entirely with- 
out library service. Libraries should 
utilize the channels of organized groups, 
work with them and their leaders; inte- 
grate library service with the interests of 
these groups. Exhibits on the subject 
under discussion can be displayed at their 
meetings. If such groups do not exist, 
form various organizations, each with a 
definite goal, and work with them. Es- 
tablish discussion groups, and invite them 
to meet in the library. Local problems 
are as important as national and global 
problems, and the individual should feel 
an interest and a responsibility in local 
problems and can help solve them if in- 
formed. 

Libraries need to stimulate the public 
and see that ALL groups are provided 
with library service. Place exhibits in 
store windows in the city, in the drug 
store near the branch library, with lists, 
samples of books and pamphlets on vari- 
ous subjects. The bookmobile is a tan- 
gible, spectacular means of bringing 
books to outlying communities. Utilize 
publicity means—newspapers, radio. We 
have a story to tell; get it before the 
public. People want to know where to 
get information; too many think of the 
library only as a place to get a book. Ad- 
vertise what is in.the library, eg., a 
music collection, museum materials. a 
war information service. Libraries need 
a good sales manager, a good publicity 
agent. Libraries need to be livened up, 
modernized. 

Provide audio-visual materials — films, 
records. The Army is making intensive 
use of these aids today; schools and col- 
leges are using them increasingly. Li- 
braries can effectively reach adults not 
reached by the schools. 

Librarians need to read more widely 
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in order to evaluate and recommend 
books and pamphlets. Libraries need 
better staffs, people who can meet the 
public well, who know their libraries and 
can inspire confidence. Librarians need 
to lose their modesty and become mili- 
tant as educators and should take an ac- 
tive part in community life. 

An interesting exhibit of pamphlets on 
many phases of the war and of the post- 
war period indicated inexpensive and 
authentic sources of information. The 
Library Extension Division had avail- 
able for distribution other helpful pam- 
phlets, lists, articles, and sources of ma- 
terials. 

EvELYN J. SCHNEIDER, Chr. 


* 
FOR PRISONERS OF WAR 


When the World Student Service 
Fund* announced that it would 
sponsor a nation-wide book collec- 
tion for student prisoners of war, 
there were many American students 
who had never thought in terms of 
book shortages. In fact, it seemed 
to them that their college libraries 
had an over supply, for even the 
most ambitious student could not 
begin to use all of them. Because 
of the great distances separating 
students in the United States from 
the battle fronts, they often forgot 
that many of their fellows, called 
into the armed forces in the midst 
of their college training, would be 
prison camps and in dire need of 
books. Most prisoners of war be- 
come terribly bored. With nothing 
constructive to do, they run the risk 
of becoming victims of the dread 
“barbed wire disease.” 


There are six million (6,000,000) 
prisoners of war in many countries, 
a large percentage of whom have 
risen above their surroundings to 
organize spontaneously, in camp 
after camp, seminaries, lectures, 





*The World Student Service Fund 
Book Campaign for prisoners of war is 
carried out on behalf of World Student 
Relief which works in close cooperation 
with War Prisoners’ Aid of the YMCA. 
WSSF is the educational, money-raising 
and _ book-collecting agency for World 
Student Relief in the United States. In 
Europe there is cooperation not only 
with War Prisoners’ Aid of the YMCA, 
but with the International Red Cross 
and the Bureau of International Edu- 
cation. 
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study and discussion groups. Obvi- 
ously, they had no equipment for 
serious study, and they were forced 
to ask for help. Requests have 
come by the dozens for difficult 
books and specific books in ad- 
vanced sciences, mathematics, gram- 
mar, dictionaries, and the classics 
in every language. And their re- 
quests are answered as quickly as 
possible World Student Relief, the 
great world-wide enterprise for 
student war victims, has, in co- 
operation with War Prisoner’s Aid 
of the Y.W.C.A., the International 
Red Cross, and the Bureau of Inter- 
national Education, poured a 
steady stream of books into the 
“universities in captivity” in the 
prison camps. Books have been do- 
noted in great number by friends 
in British Universities, and by stu- 
dents and others in the United 
States. Many more books have 
been purchased. In 1942-1943 
thirty-nine thousand (39,000) books 
were sent to prison camps in Ger- 
many and Italy alone. Of course, 
there are certain regulations which 
govern the type of books that can 
be sent, and they have to be screen- 
ed and cleaned to pass the censors. 

An architectural student interned 
in France writes, “Many thanks for 
the book, ‘A New Architecture.’ 
This will enable me to continue my 
studies and to prepare myself for 
the future. I believe that one must 
begin now to think about rebuild- 
ing all the destroyed cities. Please 
don’t forget me, for your books 
enable me to maintain contact with 
the outer world.” And the wife of 
a Belgian prisoner adds her thanks 
to his when she writes, “My hus- 
band has just informed me that he 
has just received the third volume 
of the course you sent him. I want 
to join my thanks to his. In this 
third year of captivity, intellectual 
work is perhaps the only consola- 
tion remaining to the prisoners of 
my country.” 

The supply of books in Europe 
is now almost depleted, and it falls 
to the American colleges to collect 





the thousands more that are need- 
ed. This spring over two thousand 
books have been shipped to New 
York from about twenty colleges. 
Several colleges have reported at 
least five hundred books already 
collected, and more than one hun- 
dred others are still in the midst 
of collecting. All kinds of ideas are 
used to persuade students to co- 
tribute books. The University of 
Texas had a book dance, a book 
being the price of admission. The 
Lock Haven State Teachers Col- 
lege had each student bring a book 
to the stage during assembly. Many 
colleges have enlisted the aid of 
high school and even grade schools 
in the book campaigns. 


Perhaps the most cooperative 
single group on the college cam- 
puses have been the. Librarians. 
They have sorted oui duplicate 
copies of suitable books from their 
stacks and have contributed a great 
deal of time and energy to the 
campaigns. The Librarian at 
Bucknell University persuaded a 
local Motor Transport Company 
to carry seventeen cartons of books 
to New York free. 

Several Kentucky colleges are 
now in various stages of collecting 
books. Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College at Bowling Green 
set up an executive board including 
representatives of all campus or- 
ganizations to conduct their drive. 
The Religious Council at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville is responsible 
for the collection there. The Uni- 
versity of Kentucky has collected 
about 450 books in their drive con- 
ducted by the W.S.S.F. committee 
of the YMCA and YWCA. The 
University Library and the Library 
of the English Department con- 
tributed about half of the books. 


It may seem prosaic to American 
students to collect books, but this 
task is one of the most constructive 
and important contributions stu- 
dents or anyone else can make to 
the building of the peace. The 
men and women now imprisoned 
or interned will have to carry 
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much of the responsibility for the 
reconstruction of our world. If 
their minds and spirits cannot be 
saved from despair and decay, these 
young people will be liabilities in- 
stead of assets in the future. “We 
must salvage tomorrow’s leader- 
ship.” 
ROSALIE OAKES 
* 
WAR INFORMATION CENTERS 
IN KENTUCKY 


For a period of two years, Key 
Centers of Information and Train- 
ing have been functioning in con- 
nection with these five Kentucky 
colleges — Western State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green; University 
of Louisville, Kentucky State Col- 
lege, Frankfort, Berea College, and 
the University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. The set-up of these centers, 
the extent to which they are being 
used, and the contribution they are 
making, are shown by the following 
reports: 





The University of Lowisville War In- 
formation Library is located in an alcove 
in the Rotunda Reading Room of the 
University Library. Material (all free) 
includes: 

Periodicals —53 received regularly, 
mostly those of the United Nations 
and the government, such as Air 
Force, Education for Victory, Naval 


Firepower. 

Pamphlets—an average of 60 added 
each month; filed in pamphlet boxes 
with labels large enough to be read 
at some distance so that people will 
go over and look at them. 

Posters — mostly OWI and United Na- 
tions. 

Clippings — from local papers. 

Maps—clipped from local 
some duplicate Newsmaps. 

Special displays of material from the 
W.LL. have been used for China Book 
Week and are planned for Pan American 
Day and Russia Book Week. 

Use of the material in the W.I.L. has 
been limited to the students and faculty 
of the University. Others are welcome 
to use it, but no outside requests have 
been made. During the last two weeks 
45 pamphlets and 3 periodicals have been 
in circulation. Of these 16 were on Latin 
America, 4 on Postwar Problems and 8 
on Children in Wartime. 


papers; 


EmiLty Huston Dawson, Asst. Libr. 
War Information Center 
University of Louisville 


In handling the materials sent here to 
the War Information Center, I followed 
the plan of having a special table sec 
tion in our college library made avail- 
able for this material. Naturally, most 
of the work of publicizing this work has 
been done by the library staff, and all of 
the work of actual handling has fallen 
to them. 

The materials have been made avail 
able to a marked degree to instructors, 
to specific classes in social science, and to 
the students in general. In addition, we 
have in this community a rather large 
number of civic and discussion clubs, 
The materials have proven to be of great 
help to all of these. The Art Department 
of the college has found the poster ma- 
terial of great help. The library has 
made use of these posters for general 
and special display. The materials on 
our Allies have been of special help in 
reference work. As a specific instance, 
the Bulletin, China at War, has been of 
great service. A continuing file of this 
particular Bulletin is in almost daily use 
by certain classes. The pamphlets and 
mimeographed materials have proven 
popular also, though it is the general 
feeling that these have less value than 
have the more readily filed and indexed 
materials. The library workers are plan- 
ning a special exhibit of materials deal- 
ing with postwar planning. The general 
opinion of the library staff and of my- 
self is that the War Information Center 
idea has been of distinct value. 

Lee Francis Jones, Chr. 

War Information Center 

Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College 


The War Information Center has been 
used by the following groups and for the 
following purposes this year: 

1. We have an International Relations 
club (sponsored by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace), which has 
used the material in the Center for dis- 
cussions and forums and as the basic 
material for their chapel program. 

2. Classes in world affairs, government 
and history have-used the Center as out- 
side reading and class reports. 

3. The material on Nutrition has been 
used to a great extent in our Home Eco- 
nomics department and also for an ex- 
hibit at our Rural Pastors Institute. 

CATHERINE ©. VauGHaAN, Libr. 
War Information Center 
Kentucky State College 


The Berea College War Information 
Center, under the direction of Miss Eliza- 
beth Gilbert, the acting-librarian of the 
institution, is rendering a substantial 
service to the college and the community 
in making available authentic materials 
on various phases of the war effort. Our 
collection of materials is classified accord- 
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ing to the subject headings of the Verti- 
cal File Service Catalogue, and contains 
an unusually large number of items. 
Prior to the formation of the center, the 
college library had already begun to 
gather materials on current problems. 
Also, the Public Affairs Forum, a stu- 
dent discussion group on the campus, 
had a very extensive collection of such 
materials. When the information center 
was established here in the spring of 
1942, the appropriate parts of these two 
collections were given to it. In the past 
two years this initial quantity of material 
has been greatly expanded. Currently, 
the center is on the mailing list of a 
number of important groups, public and 
private, who are studying and reporting 
on the problems of war and peace. The 
college library has included in its budget 
each year a sum to be spent for pamphlet 
materials not otherwise available for the 
information center, Numerous interesting 
posters are received from time to time 
and some of these are always prominently 
displayed on the walls of the center 
which is located in one wing of the main 
circulation room where it is readily avail- 
able to any who may wish to use it. 

The center is being rather widely used. 
Of course, our students, who find it help- 
ful in connection with their classes and 
extracurricular interests, are its principal 
clientele. We have on this campus a 
Navy V-12 unit of some 300 men who 
use the center, particularly in connection 
with the daily bulletins on the progress 
of the war which the Navy Department 
sends to us. Local club women, church 
workers, and teachers also seem to find 
the center helpful. Occasionally we get 
requests by mail for pamphlets or biblio- 
graphies, though this aspect of the work 
is not so much in demand as we hoped 
it might be. Originally, we had expected 
to maintain, in addition to the War In- 
formation Center, an active program of 
extension work, study, groups, news ser- 
vice, and the like, but due to the accel- 
erated teaching program, gasoline ra- 
tioning, and, most of all, to lack of 
available funds, such activities have not 
heen possible. 

Louis SMITH, Coordinator 
War Information Center 
Berea College 


Early in 1942 the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation sent circular letters to many col- 
leges and universities calling upon them 
to establish a program of War Informa- 
tion and promising assistance. The Uni- 
versity of Kentucky accepted the call at 
once, and in the course of a week the 
President, Dr. H. L. Donovan, appointed 
a committee of 15-on whieh were repre- 
sented different branches of the Univer- 
sity’s program. A room in the Univer- 
sity Library was secured, and a person 


appointed to classify the material and to 
keep the room opened during each day 
of the week. 

The University Library assigned books 
and miscellaneous material from its own 
collections for the use of the committee. 
Much printed matter including maps, 
pamphlets, and reports came from fed- 
eral, state, and foreign governments, 
commercial concerns, and organizations. 
The books that were to be sent by pub- 
lishers without cost to the University 
were few in number. Arrangements were 
made to collect Clippings from the New 
York Times and the local papers on all 
matters relating to the war. These were 
filed and classified. - 

In addition the committee arranged 
series of lectures and panel discussions. 
With the decline of student enrollment 
and the coming of trainees to the Uni- 
versity, the lectures were reduced to oc- 
casional presentations by visitors to the 
campus. During the first year the room 
was visited by many students and by a 
few citizens." The U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion ceased to take active interest in the 
program after the first year of operation. 
The use of the room by the students 
declined as the University personnel 
changed. 

The committee on the War Informa- 
tion program appointed a sub-committee 
to collect information on the induction 
of faculty, students, and alumni in the 
armed forces. That committee reported 
5,914 in the armed forces of whom 79 
have died in action, by sickness or by 
accident. No doubt there are many 
names that should be included in the list. 

The net results of the experiment may 
be listed as: 

1. The collection of much valuable 
material on the war which will be avail- 
able to the Library in the future; 

2. Lectures and panels on the war sit- 
uation conducted over a year and a half, 
May 1942 to December 1943; 

3. Information made available to stu 
dents, faculty and citizens—to some pam- 
phlets were sent by mail; 

4. Experienced assistance from _ the 
Reference Department of the Library 
made available to persons interested in 
war subjects; 

5. The gathering of data on the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky men and women in 
the armed forces of the United States. 

The room was opened May, 1942, and 
is still open to date. Attendance varied 


from 5 to 30 per day; possibly 2000 per- © 


sons have come to the room and used 
the collection of books and papers in 
the two years of operation. 


Frank L. McVey, Chr. 
War Information Center 
University of Kentucky 


THE KENTUCKY LIBRARIAN 
GOES TO WAR 


“How Close Is The Nearest 
Water?” 

Nearly two years ago, when the 
Navy first came to Morehead State 
Teachers College, the attitude of 
the sailors toward the library was 
quite different from what it is 
today. Then they were uncertain 
whether they were to be allowed 
to come in and make use of its 
facilities since it was not one of 
the buildings taken over for their 
use. 

I can well remember the first to 
come in—three of them. They came 
up the stairs to the lobby, looking 
all around. Then when they saw 
me they asked “Are we allowed to 
come in?” I told them of course 
they were, we wanted them ot cume 
at any time they could to use the 
books or to study or read in the 
reading rooms. It wasn’t long be- 
fore more began to come in when- 
ever they had time off—which 
wasn’t too often. They began to 
draw books to read and to use our 
reference facilities. 

Soon after this the Naval Train- 
ing School (Electrical) officials de- 
cided to use the library for regular 
study periods. They assigned one 
group for an hour during the after- 
noon and another group for the 
hour between seven and eight in 
the evening. To make this possible 
we assigned to them one of our 
reading rooms and used the other 
for our regular students. 

This arrangement was carried on 
for some months until the work in 
the Naval Training School became 
so intensified that no time in the 
afternoon could be given to study 
and in the evening supervised 
study was provided for in the class 
rooms. However, though no defi- 
nite evening assignment to the li- 
brary was made, the sailors were 
allowed to come for study if they so 
wished. This policy is still in force 
and we are most happy to see the 
reading rooms well filled with sail-- 
ors and students. 
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As each new division arrives here 
for training, almost the first thing 
they do when they have the liberty, 
is to come to the reference room 
to find out from the large atlas, 
just where they are and how far 
from home, Morehead is. One of 
the first questions we are called 
upon to answer is “How close is 
the nearest water?” It seems strange 
to them that a Naval training 
school should be off in the hills 
with no water near by. But they 
soon get used to this and when it 
comes time to leave most of them 
are sorry their training here is over. 
should be off in the hills with no 
water near by. But they soon get 
used to this and when it comes 
time to leave most of them are 
sorry their training here is over. 

We hope that what little service 
we have been able to give may have 
made their stay here a little hap- 
pier. The entire Naval personnel 
has been offered the services of the 
library and many of them have 
made use of what we have to offer. 

ALICE PALMER Morris 
e 


The 20th C.T.D. And The Centre 
College Library 


On February 23, 1943, the civil- 
ian men students at Centre moved 
from the campus occupied by them 
since 1819 to the Woman's Depart- 
ment Campus. One week later, the 
first group of a college training de- 
tachment of four hundred and fifty 
army air crew students marched 
into the vacated dormitories, the 
dining hall, the class rooms and 
library. The library had to gradual- 
- ly feel its way into the program 
for everyone seemed hazy as to 
the role expected of it. For a few 
days the reserve shelves, once label- 
led Shakespeare, English History, 
Philosophy, stood idle, but they 
soon began to fill up with geogra- 
phy reference books, supplementary 
physics texts, English debate ma- 
terial, and rather foreign looking 
material such as topographic maps, 
aerial photographs, sectional 
charts, weather symbols and map 





mosaics. A section of the reading 
room was set aside for aviation ma- 
terial and another section already 
devoted to World War II was en- 
larged. 

The library is on its fourth sche- 
dule of hours in a year. It is now 
open from 8:30 a.m. till 10 p.m. 
on Monday through Friday and 
from six to ten p.m. on Sunday. 
For certain type map work, classes 
are held in the library reading 
room. Unless there is a class in, 
the room is never full during the 
daytime. The graduating group of 
boys just dismissed from the hos- 
pital are the only ones whose day- 
time schedule is not completely pre- 
scribed. Sometimes an hour goes 
by in which the only person in is a 
faculty member keeping in touch 
with his pre-war field. From five 
til eight in the evening, when any- 
one miy use the library, the work 
seems most like a college. From 
eight till nine and from nine till 
ten an entire unit is required to stay 
in the readng room. Compulsory 
library attendance seems queer, but 
such a definite roll check seems the 
only alternative to closing the li- 
brary at 8:15, the hour at which the 
boys are supposed to be in their 
barracks. It has worked out very 
well, as many of the boys have 
material to consult in the library 
and for those who don’t, the read- 
ing room tables provide a better 
place for study than the barracks. 
The present weekly attendance is 
about nine hundred, exclusive of 
civilians. 


Books checked out of the library 
are an interesting clue to the in- 
terests and background of a group. 
Theoretically, the army student's 
schedule is too full to provide 
leisure for reading. During the 
first 12 month period, five hundred 
and thirty books were checked out 
for recreational reading. There was 
no section of the Dewey classifica- 
tion not included. Light fiction 
and mystery stories proved most 
popular, with English literature, 
music, foreign literature, medicine, 
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psychology, lhtistory and _photo- 
graphy well represented. 

On April Ist the War Depart- 
ment announced that all air crew 


schools would close on June 30th, — 


The Centre Library is sorry to see 
the aviation students leave, but will 


be glad if it can welcome back a 


more humanistic form of learning, 
CLARECE NICHOLS 
* 
WAC Branch No. 6 

“There'll be no Easter vacation 
and no new Easter outfit for three 
hundred women who are going to 
school eight hours a day, six days 
a week, in the heart of the blue 
grass country at Eastern Kentucky 
State Tachers College, Richmond, 
Kentucky.” The above military 
order was issued from Columbus, 
Ohio, in April, 1943. 

WAAC Branch No. 6 was estab- 
lished at Eastern in March, 1943. 
The first class of 300 arrived by 
train the night of March 19 and 
were greeted by a crowd of towns- 
people. Three weeks later approxi- 
mately 300 more arrived. Classes 
at first completed the course in 
six weeks, but later the training 
period was exended to eight weeks 
with a class graduating every four 
weeks. On February 8, 1944 the 
final graduation program for 
Women’s Army Corps at Eastern 
was held. The total number of 
WACS graduated from the school 
for Army Administrative work was 
1,655. 

The trainees came from every 
state in the union except Arizona 
and after graduation were sent to 
135 stations in 34 states and in 
foreign countries—a thoroughly in- 
teresting and delightful group of 
women ranging from 21 to 45 years 
of age with a wide range of ex- 
periences and interests (a medical 
missionary from the Belgian Congo; 
a war correspondent from the 
Chinese front; a Philadelphia law- 
yer; a New York _profegsional 
model) . 

The implications for our college 
library were many and varied. Two 
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“Retreat” 


large reading rooms in the library 
were converted into classrooms for 
the WACS and a study hall was 
provided at night. Reserve books 
were moved back into the main 
stacks and the reserve room was 
used as a study hall for the AST 
boys (300 in training on the col- 
lege campus from September, 1943 
until February, 1944). 

From the first call at 5:45 and 
reveille at 6 a. m. to retreat at 6 
p.m. the WACS were busy with 
classwork in some 15 to 20 subjects 
involving “everything to make the 
girls qualified to perform general 
administrative work in the Army” 
and dril's and games to keep them 
physically fit. 

Books for their own “paper 
work”’—service records, military cor- 
respondence, pay and allowance, 
A.W.O.L., discharges, desertion, re- 
leases and retirements, legal aspects 
and orders, were kept up-to-date 
and special shelf space was given 
for this material, and their daily 
announcements and schedules. 


Little time was left for casual 
reading but there were many calls 
from instructors for special ma- 
terials and educational guidance in 
teaching methods. The fiction, cur- 
travel and bi- 
ography sections supplied recrea- 
tional materials with an occasional 
demand by an individual for hobby 
books on photography, foreign 


languages, drama, law, music, art, 
and other more surprising topics. 

Thus our library truly became 
the center of the college program 
streamlined according to the de- 
mands of the day. Service continu- 
ed for our faculty and student body 
from the Circulation desk with 
open stack privileges in addition 
to reading tables and the usual 
service from the Reference Room. 

Adjustments, yes. Difficulties, yes. 
But a stimulating and challenging 
opportunity—a small contribution 
to the programs followed by the 
military groups here and elsewhere. 

Mary FLoyp 





“1300 To 2200” Or An Army 
Librarian’s Sunday 

It’s Sunday. My Sunday to work. 
Sunday is like every other day in 
the Army with two exceptions. First 
we open at 1300 (1 o'clock) in- 
stead of 0900. Second we haven't 
a detail so we do our own detail- 
ing. 

Saturday’s dust is still on the 
tables and chairs, Pieces of G.I. 
fatigues and shirts are used for 
dust cloths and before long the 
room is straight. Ash trays are 
washed and set around on tables 
and chair arms in convenient reach 
of the men. The magazine rack 
looks like a cyclone has hit it. “The 
New Yorker” and “Life” are hob- 


nobbing, “Look” and “Harper's 


are together. “Liberty” and “Yank” 
have completely disappeared and 
are found after much searching 
among the back issues under the 
shelves. 

The “Fire Detail” has been 
shipped and the “Cleaning Detail” 
which has been tending the fires is 
not on duty on Sunday. The fires 
were banked Saturday night, two 
of them need to be shaken and coal 
put on them, but alas the third one 
is so nearly out that it needs to 
be rebuilt. Old copies of “The 
New York Times” are called into 
action and rolls of them are put 
in for a foundation, coal is added 
and before long the Librarian has 
the third fire burning brightly 
along with the other two. The 
other day the “Fire Detail” when 
asked “Why” about the fire said, 
“Ma’am” (We're “Ma’am” to all 
the soldiers) ““When we wanted heat 
at home we just turned up the 
thermostat.” We did too, so, we 
never ask “Why” any more. The 
Library is now ready for the day. 

The Circulation is counted. Yes- 
terday it was 63 books. Of that 
there were 38 fiction and all classes 
of non-fiction represented with the 
exception of the 400’s (unusual be- 
cause we have a great many lan- 
guage books in circulation all the 
time). The greatest number was in 
the 600’s with books on radio and 
aviation leading the group. We 
can’t keep in enough books on 
Algebra, Trigonometry and Basic 
Mathematics. We could use three 
times the number of mathematics 
books that we have. 


The mai: has come in and all 
newspapers and magazines are 
checked. The magazines for the 
Day Rooms (duplicate copies of 
any magazines we get are sent to 
Day Rooms) are _ buck - slipped 
through the Message Center and 
ours are place upon the shelves. 
Back issues are placed together and 
are kept for at least six months. 
They are uses do constantly that 
there is little more that can be 
done with them but to send them 
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to Salvage. Some are almost thread- 
bare. The covers have come off but 
that doesn’t bother the boys. Old 
copies of “Life,” “Popular Photo- 
graphy,” “Reader’s Digest,” “Coro- 
net” and “Saturday Evening Post” 
are as popular as the current issues. 


The Chaplain has just been in. 
Flowers from the chapel are 
brought to the Library either Sun- 
day afternoon or Monday morning. 
The men like them and invariably 
sit at the table where they are if 
other tables are vacant. The first 
time the Chaplain brought them 
he said, “I hear you like flowers 
in the Library. Can you use these?” 
They were cala lilies. We could 
use them and did. Today they are 
Easter lilies and are lovely. 

Back to the office to do some 
work.’ Three books have come in 
for the AAF Technical Library, 
which is part of our collection, but 
records of which are kept separate 
from the Godman Field Library. 
Receiving reports are made for 
them in quadruplicate. Because 
they are from three different Pur- 
chase Orders, three different sets 
of Receiving Reports have to be 
made. These are finished ready for 
the Library Officers signature. 

The Fort Knox Post Librarian 
calls. Have we a copy of “Arsenic 
and Old Lace?” Their’s has been 
sent to the binders. Inter-library 
loan flourishes in the Army Li- 
brary. We are awlays calling or 
being called from the Post Li- 
braries. Public and University 
Libraries throughout the state are 
most cooperative. We would be 
lost without them. 

Time out for dinner. 

One end of the Library is fur- 
nished with red leatherette divans 
and chairs (Victory models). This 
is our Browsing Room. It is 
separated from the rest of the Li- 
brary by the magazine rack. An 


exhibit has been set up in co- 
operation with the Army Orienta- 
tion Program in this section of the 
room. The exhibit consists of a 
large map with ribbons from Great 


Britain, Russia, Germany, Japan 
and other nations to news articles 
arranged on a table just below the 
map. Books and pamphlets sup- 
plement the exhibit. The map is 
tacked to the shelves and around 
the map above it on the shelves 
are book jackets placed over dum- 
mies. The news articles must be 
clipped from newspapers every few 
days to show the day by day pro- 
gress of the war. To this the Li- 
brarian turns her attention on this 
Sunday evening. 

Have we information as to the 
basic pay of an Australian soldier? 
What material do we have on Army 
Airways Communication System? 
Have we a book on the use of a 
slide rule? Do we have information 
on the operation of a control tower? 
Who wrote “Equinox?” Is there a 
Greek Orthodox church in Louis- 
ville? May I have another en- 
velope? 

So it goes, all day, with dozens 
of stops to sign out books, answer 
the telephone, look at snapshots of 
folks back home, help fill out ap- 
plication blanks for OCS and 
Armed Forces Institute. 


A stack of clearance sheets to be 
signed. Each name to be checked 
with the borrower’s file. Each name 
to have an “OK” if not a follow-up 
on those who have not returned 
books. Some of our good readers 
are in his lot. Other librarians will 
get new customers. 


Five of ten. Time to close. All 
the ash trays are emptied and put 
on the back table and the Library 
generally straightened. We have 
even had bribes to stay open until 
11 o'clock. “Jut when [ get good 
and started, the Library closes” is 
probably a familiar cry to other 
Army Librarians. Usually the ac- 
tivity of closing empties the Library 
but not always. Some come to with 
a start and reluctantly leave their 
“living room and den” for the bar- 
racks across the street. One night 
we had a jig-saw puzzle just about 
completed at 10 o'clock, so—the 
Library closed its doors to new- 


comes but stayed open until the 
puzzle was finished (it wasn’t as 
close to being finished as we 
thought) . 

We could go on and on but it is 
ten and the Library is closing. But 
first a look at the day’s attendance— 
320—tops so far. A good day, con- 
tented men and a sleepy librarian. 

The fires are banked, the lights 
out and the door locked. 

Good-night! 

HELEN E. Fry, Librarian, 
The Library, Army Air Base, 
Godman Field, Kentucky. 
Passed by: 
Rosert W. McINTOsH 
Ist Lt., A.C., 
Base S-2 Godman Field, Ky. 
* 
Darnall General Hospital 
Library 

Darnall General Hospital is an 
Army General Hospital near Dan- 
ville, Ky. Like all general hospitals 
it is authorized to have a post 
library to serve all post personnel, 
including officers and enlisted men 
and their families, nurses, and 
civilian employees, but its prime 
purpose is to bring to patients as 
compete and satisfying a library 
service as possible. The needs of 
the patient are uppermost when 
selecting new books, magazines, or 
papers. 

The organization of the hospital 
library began May 1, 1943, under 
the direction of the Special Service 
Office. An initial appropriation 
was made by the War Department 
for each general hospital library, 
and almost 2,000 books purchased 
by the War Department from its 
fund. The balance was turned over 
to the hospital for new books, 
magazines, newspapers, supplies, 
and equipment. Several thousand 
books were also received from the 
Victory Book Campaign. Army 
regulations provide that each gener- 
al hospital may employ a civilian 
librarian through the Army Library 
Service. Help in the initial organi- 
zation was given through the two 
month loan of a typist from the 
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Medical Department and by the 
temporary assignment of three en- 
listed men who helped materially 
in processing books, typing cards, 
and in other mechanical and semi- 
technical processes. A trained as- 
sistant librarian was employed 
August 15, 1943, so that the staff 
at present consists of the librarian, 
assistant librarian, and two enlist- 
ed men. 

The details of organization dif- 
fered only slightly from those of any 
small library. Certain property 
records are kept in accordance with 
Army reguations, to permit rapid 
auditing, as each title must be ac- 
counted for. An accession record, 
voucher file, author and shelf list, 
and circulation and attendance 
record are required records. At Dar- 
nall we used a simple form of cata- 
loging and are sitll working on the 
dictionary catalog planned at the 
beginning. The Dewey Decimal 
System is used in classification, but 
Cutter nuMbers are not used. West- 
ern stories and Mysteries are shelv- 
ed separately from general fiction. 

The library is housed in a large, 
well lighetd room in the main hos- 
pital building. A gift of standard 
library shelving in light oak made 
it possibe to plan an attractive 
room. One corner was separated 
by shelving to provide work space 
and to house the small medical 
library. Standard library equip- 
ment was chosen for a newspaper 
rack, two small magazine racks, 
charging desk, card catalog and in- 
formation file, and book trucks. 
Other furniture and equipment was 
secured from other Quartermaster. 
Five small tables and straight arm 
chairs provide for readers and stu- 
dents, while the addition of six 
leather lounging chairs provide 
extra comfort. 


The library began operation on 


a full time basis August 1, 1943. 


It is open to readers 7814 hours per 
week. At present there are 5,100 
volumes, including fiction, myster- 
ies, westerns, non-fiction, and basic 


reference collection. Eighty-six 
Magazines and ten daily newspapers 
are received. Eighteen magazines 
are duplicated in quantity and are 
sent to the day rooms on each ward. 
The most popular titles are: Read- 
ers Digest, Saturday Evening Post, 
Colliers, Liberty, Down Beat, Popu- 
lar Mechanics, Popular Science, 
Life, Time, National Geographic, 
Western Story, Esquire, and the 
comic magazines. 

An information atmosphere per- 
vades the library—there are no 
“Silence” signs, and smoking is the 
order of the day. The comparative 
quiet is appreciated, however, so 
that the library is a popular mecca: 
for the letter writers, who are sup- 
plied with paper, pens and ink 
when necessary, About 63 people 
visit the library each day. During 
the first eight months the circula- 
tion was 13,703. Of this toal 7,554 
books were checked out to patients. 


The amount of service to patients 
varies greatly as the population in- 
creases or decreases. A book truck 
holding 150-200 books is taken to 
each closed ward every week; 
special requests are filled by mes- 
senger. The heavy program of re- 
crational and rehabilitation acti- 
vities plus the regular hospital rou- 
tine makes a second visit almost 
impossible. Books are charged to 
patients in the usual way; most 
patients have a real feeling of re- 
sponsibility about the books and 
are careful to return them or re- 
new them each week. About 55 
per cent of all circulation goes to 
patients, a percentage which is rap- 
idly increasing. Forty-six per cent of 
the books are non-fiction, and the 
Majority of this percentage is charg- 
ed to patients. Books about foreign 
countries, languages, mathematics, 
dictionaries, atlases, biography, 
science, mechanics, humor and 
poetry are particularly popular. 
Westerns and mysteries lead in fic- 
tion, but there is a steady demand 
for standard titles and “best sel- 
lers.” Officers and nurses on open 


wards visit the library almost daily, 
and spend many hours browsing, 
reading, or relaxing in a “differ- 
ent” atmosphere. 

The library tries to cooperate 
with other agencies doing recrea- 
tional and therapeutic work. ‘Thus 
it furnishes reference material for 
the patients’ current events group 
and the classical music club con- 
ducted by Red Cross, crafts books 
for the Occupational Therapy 
shop, and books recommended by 
ward offices for patients’ reading. 
Bibliographic help and _inter- 
library loan service is extended 
frequently to the professional staff, 
which includes Red Cross social 
and recreational workers as well as 
the physicians, nurses, and ad- 
ministrative officers. 

Mary E. EARLE 


oe 
THE KENTUCKY LIBRARIAN 
ON THE HOME FRONT 


A Public Library in a Mining 
Town 





Wheelwright is often referred to 
as the “Shangri-La” of Kentucky, a 
name which is appropriate in two 
ways: (1.) Wheelwright is, in a 
manner of speaking, just as difficult 
to get in and out of as the Shangri- 
La of James Hilton’s book; (2.) It 
is such an amazing town to find in 
a mining district. Part of its sur- 
prise is the library. 

For a long time the leaders of 
this town dreamed of having a 
library just as towns and cities 
“outside” do. Three years ago a 
new club house was planned with 
space for this dream. A letter was 
written to the Kentucky Library 
Extension Service asking for aid in 
choosing a librarian and in plan- 
ning the details of the room. Miss 
Florence Muelder was secured, and 
the real work began. 

On May 9, 1942, the library was 
offically opened to the public by 
means of a book tour. The people 
came—slowly at first—but increas- 
ing in number as word spread of 
the pretty room full of books. It is 
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a pretty room, too: mahognay 
furnishings to match those in the 
club house proper. For comfortable 
reading there are man-sizer leath- 
er chairs. 

The first fiscal year ended April 
30, 1943. Miss Muelder proudly re- 
ported that 1,803 books had been 
added to the library and that the 
circulation count was 11,887. The 
people of Wheelwright were find- 
ing the library a haven of rest and 
interest. 

Sadly the town saw Miss Muel- 
der leave at the nd of June; she was 
going to a large city to work and 
to study. A new librarian was 
soon found, however, and the li- 
brary routine settled once again. 

New management means new 
rules, new ideas. For one thing, 
magazines were circulated, and new 
ones were subscribed to. Certain 
library regulations were changed 
with the approval of the Library 
Committee. 

A good product deserves to be 
advertised, so a place was sought 
for a bulletin board. After a 
thorough search, it was decided 
that a good spot would be on the 
front of the Community Hall. 
During the day practically every- 
one passed at least once. 

At the same time “‘Skoob,” the 
library gremlin came into being. 
Unlike most gremlins “Skoob” is 


kindly and likes to help by writing , 


letters about the library which can 
be put in the company paper. The 
children became so interested in 
him that one of the boys carved a 
tiny statute of him out of a pecan. 

In September the Library Com- 
mittee took under advisement the 
plan to supply books to patrons 
outside of the town who became 
snowbound. Since that time the 
plan has been expanded to include 
mail service to those in the Pike- 
ville Hospital. It has proved quite 
successful. 

This year saw increased activity 
between the Boy Scouts and the 
library. During the winter the 
Scout cabin is too cold for meet- 
ings, so a shelf in the library has 
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been given to them for their own 
particular collection. It is used by 
the Scouts only upon presentation 
of identification. In the fall the 
boys chose one of their members 
to be a troop librarian. This boy 
orders books and prepares them for 
the shelf. There has been more 
interest in reading merit badges, 
and several of the Scouts are well 
on their way to completing the re- 
quirements. 

In October plans were laid to 
have a colored library committee 
to represent the Negro interest. 
The first meeting was on Novem- 
ber 23, 1943. Recently, another 
bulletin board was put up inside 
the colored church in order to in- 
form the colored community of 
the books pertaining particularly 
to the Negro. 

About this same time a special 
collection for the miners was or- 
ganized. Here are to be found the 
books gathered together with the 
aid of the company’s General 
Superintendent. These books 
circulated as the general collection 


does—except thirty days before 
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mining examinations. Then the 
books must be returned the follow- 
ing morning. 


One other project carried 
through this year was story-telling. 
Because of the limitation of as- 
sistance, the librarian was unable 
to fulfil a complete program. How- 
ever, stories were usually told be- 
fore the various holidays and dur- 
ing special book weeks. The chil- 
dren really responded to them, for 
the circulation reports always 
showed a marked increase at such 
times. 

These are some of the things 
which are making the library an 
important factor in the commun- 
ity. The people of Wheelwright 
would feel a great loss if the library 
should cease to function. Already 
the circulation record for this year 
shows 12,097 not including April, 
1944. So like everyone else the 
town and the librarian dream and 
hope. There is so much yet to be 
done here and in other similar 
mining communities where people 
are shut away from the “outside.” 

Caro” WARREN Morris 





Miss Morris Helps a Borrower 
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The Manchester Street Library, 
Lexington 

In the fall of 1939 two provision- 
al members of the Lexington Jun- 
ior League listened intently to the 
description of services needed that 
season in the city. One called for 
library assistance at the Abraham 
Lincoln School, a white school in 
the very poorest section of town. 
The Board of Education was un- 
able to supply a regular librarian 
and as a result the pupils were 
being stinted in the use and bene- 
fit and enjoyment of a library. This 
particular type of work appealed to 
the prospective members and they 
volunteered, little dreaming how 
far that choice, made in the snug 
security of attractive surroundings, 
would take them. With concen- 
trated instruction in book mending 
and simple cataloguing, they began 
their first service. 

At first, the one morning a week 
was spent in setting the library in 
working order, accessioning and 
cataloguing new books, and mend- 
ing and returning to their places 
on the shelves the books borrowed 
the preceding week. “Borrowing” 
books in that library merely meant 
that a child could select a book and 
read it in the library or his school 
room, for except the “Red Line 
Books,” no books ever left the 
school building. Each of these 
“Red Line Books” was a “casualty” 
and had been discarded because of 
lost pages, lost sections and gener- 
ally “run-down” condition, books 
by ordinary standards not worth 
saving. This meager shelf of books 
circulated; those hungry, uncritical 
readers didn’t mind gaps in the 
story. ‘The books were carried 
home to be, pored over, more likely 


by coal oil lamp than not, were 


brought back and exchanged for 
another, sometimes with a critical 
comment scribbled on the fly leaf, 
sometimes with enthusiasm for an- 
other like it. Thus the library 
functioned — the new irresistible 
books stayed at school and the old 
worn out ones went home. 


This lasted until the end of the 
school year when the building, and 
library, were closed for the summer. 


A new and valuable experience, 
the children of that poor section 
ere learning to enjoy had to be cut 
short just at a time when it might 
benefit them most; summer vaca- 
tion with too little constructive 
activity to fill the long days, too 
much time spent on: the streets, so 
much ‘time that could be spent in 
broadening horizons, and building 
a sense of personal and civic re- 
sponsibility. The two volunteers 
became convinced that a summer 
library for children, to open when 
the school one closed, was a “must.” 

In the spring of 1940 a group of 
fifteen women, who had been in- 
terested in the establishment of 
such a library, were called together 
to discuss possibilities. The sole 
requirement for membership in this 
group was genuinely active partici- 
pation in some phase of the pro- 
ject. The group immediately went 
into action, so that by June Ist, 500 
books, mended, classified, and cata- 
logued, were on the shelves of an 
old store room near the school, and 
$105 was in the bank, contributed 
by the group and interested friends. 
The committee decided then to 
name the library for its location on 
Manchester street. The school li- 
brary had not been closed a week 
when the first borrowers were using 
the new library. 


In those first weeks each volun- 
teer had her turn at keeping the 
library which meant helping ap- 
proximately 25 children select 
books, holding story hour, keeping 
peace, and always remembering 
that the library must not acquire 
a schoolroom atmosphere. From 
the first the committee worked to 
build up a feeling among the chil- 
dren that it could be fun to come 
to the library and borrow a book, 
and that all of the books belonged 
to all of them and they must care 
for them accordingly. The results 
were gratifying. In the first three 
months only one book was lost, and 


only a few were damaged, much to 
the chargin of the borrowers. 


As the time drew nearer for 
school to open and the library to 
close, the children begged that ‘it 
be kept open during the winter. 
The appeal was irresistable, for 
every woman who had worked that 
summer was more than ever con- 
vinced of the need for the library. 
But the time had come for a real 
decision, for with winter activities, 
added expenses loomed. The sale 
of old paper during the summer 
months had been a boon, but this 
uncertain income would not take 
care of kindling and coal for the 
stove, extra electricity for the short 
winter afernoons, besides the barest 
necessary operating expenses. At 
this most crucial moment the 
Lion’s Club chose the library to 
be the recipient of he proceeds of 
several days’ showing of the Colleen 
Moore Dollhouse. These old paper- 
dealer-librarians immediately and 
willingly transformed themselves 
into cashiers, clerks and ushers, in 
order to go on being librarians as 
long as the funds should last. 


The related activities of the li- 
brary that first summer began to 
blossom in the winter. There had 
been book making, visits to a print- 
ing shop, a dairy and a farm, simple 
plays had been produced besides 
regular story hours and book circu- 
lation. There were never enough 
volunteers to keep the library open 
more than a few hours a week dur- 
ing the first winter. It wasn’t easy 
to leave a well-heated house to go 
to the old store room and make a 
fire to warm it up enough to set 
about being a circulating library. 
As one newspaper writer put it, 
“it can not be called gallivanting 
in any sense.” But for compensa- 
tion there would be a knot of 
shivering children waiting eagerly 
on the library steps. They might 
be shivering partly from cold and 
partly in anticipation of the sur- 
prise play they were going to give 
the librarian that day. The Christ- 
mas spirit reached its peak when 
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announcement was made by one 
little boy that he was giving his en- 
tire library of six books ‘so that 
other kids could read the stories he 
liked and had read so many times.” 


Not only were the children en- 
joying what the library offered, but 
occasionally a mother would visit 
it. As the number of adult visitors 
increased, books of interest to them 
were added, so that what had 
started as a children’s library 
gradually changed into one for all 
ages. 

Lexingtonians were by this time 
looking on the Manchester Street 
Library as a clearing-house for old 
books and magazines, toys, and all 
sorts of odds and ends that were 
no longer useful at home. It was 
only natural in time, that leftover 
clothes from rummage sales should 
be made over by a group of mothers 
for themselves and their families. 
In this way a sewing club for wo- 
men developed. A course of in- 
struction was offered, at the com- 
pletion of which the women receiv- 
ed a certificate and was granted the 
use of the sewing machine. A 
sympathetic drycleaner did his bit 
by cleaning the clothes before the 
women started their alerations. 
This club disbands in the late win- 
ter and early spring months for the 
women get jobs in the neighboring 
tobacco factories. But once that 
seasonal work is done they come 
together again for their Thursday 
morning sewing bee. 

The Daughters of Colonal Wars 
in Kentucky decided to make a 
periodic contribution toward buy- 
ing attractive patriotic books for 
the collection, the first new books 
bought for library. That collec- 
tion continues to grow, and each 
book carries the Society’s bookplate. 

By the middle of the second sum- 
mer the realization of the library’s 
importance in meeting a definite 
need in Lexington had spread, but 
there was always a pressing need 
for funds. Members of the Man- 
chester Street group appeared be- 
fore the Public Library Board ask- 


ing its help and later before the 
city commissioners. But the peti- 
tions were not granted and the 
committee had to find other means 
for carrying out its program. ‘This 
included a trained worker, longer 
hours for the library to be open 
and better equipment. There were 
still rummage sales to be resorted 
to an occasional gift from friends 
who knew the going was hard. But 
an increasing attendance and an 
ever increasing circulation was 
ample indication that the library 
had to keep its head above water. 
and somehow it did manage to 
open its doors on schedule through- 
out its second winter and its third 
summer. 

The unrelenting hand of the war 
was beginning to be felt by the 
library, and its women volunteers 
found the going still more strenu- 
ous for war service took more and 
more time and more people. The 
remaining nucleus of the commit- 
tee believed more firmly than ever 
that the library was an investment 
in democracy too valuable to be 
discontinued for the duration. 

In January, 1942, Charlotte 
Courts, one of Lexington’s low cost 
colored housing projects asked the 
library committee to establish a 
lending branch in its recreation 
center, and in the following June 
it held it formal opening. Two 
hundred and fifty books and in- 
struction for maintenance were 
suplied and the project undertook 
to carry on its circulation through 
its own library board. The collec- 
tion of books at the Manchester 
Street Library had grown to 3,000 
by this time, not including dupli- 
cates which found their way to the 
shelves of the new library. The 
original aim to provide reading 
material to those who had none 
was beng furthered in the estab- 
lishment of the colored library. 

Up to this time the library com- 
mittee had not made an organiza- 
tion drive for funds, but now it 
seemed to be the only alternative 
left if the library was to continue 


to function. The need had not 
grown less, but greater, for a train- 
ed librarian and better equipment. 
Almost at the moment the drive 
was to be launched, the committee 
was approached by the officials of 
the first Community War Chest and 
was invited to be included in the 
1942-43 campaign. This meant hav- 
ing a budget which would include 
some of the things that were essen- 
tial to continued growth. Simul- 
taneously the library moved into a 
one hundred year old house of four 
rooms just down the street from the 
store room and was able to employ 
a full-time librarian. 

The Girl Reserve organized a 
group and held meetings in the new 
building. With more than one 
room available various activities 
could be carried on at the same 
time. The loan of a piano, and a 
volunteer who could teach music, 
meant lessons for six of the more 
talented borrowers, and group sing- 
ing at times wehn it would least 
interfere with book circulation. A 
Washingon’s birthday celebration 
was much more festive with sing- 
ing by everyone ‘and music by the 
six students. 

Aspendale, the second colored 
housing project, formed a library 
committee and asked for a lending 
branch in its recreation room and 
under the same condition which ap- 
plied to Charlotte Courts. The 
original book collection continued 
to grow and this presented another 
opportunity for making books 
available to those who wanted 
them, so the grant was made, to be 
enlarged from time to time. Each 
colored group kept it own library 
record, making a monthly report to 
the Manchester Street committee as 
to its progress. 

The interest the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. had shown in the work 
the library was doing in the neigh- 
borhood was the basis for the for- 
mation of a men’s club and a 
woman’s club in the fall of 1943. 
The purpose of the two clubs is to 
further neighborhood _improve- 
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ment. The evening meetings are 
held in the library building. A 
good proportion of the members of 
both clubs is fathers and mothers 
of the library’s young patrons, so 
that its influence is becoming 
family-wide. 

The Council of Jewish Women 
carry on a toy lending library one 
a week which is enthusiastically at- 
tended and is helping carry a little 
farther the idea of responsibility 
for another’s property. In the club 
room several of the fathers built 
and painted a cupboard for library 
supplies, but that is fast becoming 
the toy-lending cupboard as the 
collection grows. 

The most recent distribution of 
reading materia] has been to the 
city’s juvenile detention home 
which has never had a library up 
to this time. It is being carried out 
by the older boys and girls of the 
library as a service to their com- 
munity. Once again good books 
and magazines are being put where 
they would not otherwise be avail- 
able. So it goes, the Manchester 
Street Library’s original aim is be- 
ing furthered as books reach those 
who have not know the enjoyment 
agood book can bring. 

AMELIA KING BUCKLEY 


& 
Mero Street Branch Library, 
Frankfort 

For a number of years the color- 
ed citizens of Frankfort have want- 
ed a branch library. Mrs. Robert 
M. Fort, a member of the Board 
of the Frankfort Public Library, 
assisted in establishing a branch 
when WPA was available. With 
the termination of WPA financial 
support the branch was closed. 

Recently Mrs. Fort called togeth- 
er the original committee and a 
campaign was launched for re- 
opening the library. Mr. J. M. 
Perkins, in response to a plea fram 
the committee, purchased a build- 





| ing which he is leasing free to this 


committee for a public library 
branch as long as it is used for that 
purpose. He will pay insurance 


and taxes. The committee has se- 
cured several hundred dollars for 
remodeling the building which has 
been begun. The services of a 
technically trained librarian have 
been secured for the summer. Tax 
support will be requested from the 
city and county budgetary authori- 
ties . Prospects for an acceptable 
library service seem assured. 


* 
Homeplace Traveling Library 





Two panel delivery trucks car- 
rying the legend, “Homeplace 
Traveling Library, Ary, Ky.” are 
known by hundreds of eager rural 
school children in Breathitt and 
Wolf counties, and a small sec- 
tion of Perry County. These two 
trucks, converted into convenient 
book-mobiles with shelves inside 
and out, have been traveling on 
regular weekly schedules over all 
types of roads—hard surface, gravel, 
and dirt—for a number of years, 
sometimes making a total of 48,000 
loans in an eight month period. 
With the coming of war one of 
these book-mo-biles has been 
taken, temporarily we hope, for a 
milk delivery truck for the Home- 
place Farm, while the other now 
travels only on hard surfaced 
roads, thus hoping to prolong the 
life of tires and tubes. Some of 
the remote schools, usually so ap- 
preciative of books, have been 
supplied with boxes of them. The 
operational expenses of the dis- 
continued book-mobile have gone 
into the purchase of additional 
books for the library which now 
numbers around 5,000 volumes. 
This library is one of the services 
of Homeplace, a rural community 
center in eastern Kentucky, spon- 
sored by the E. O. Robinson 
Mountain Fund. In war time and 
in peace time we hope to carry on, 
for wherever a book goes we feel 
some little life has been enriched. 


Luisa HALE 
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World’s Safest Securities 
WAR BONDS 


Pond Creek’s New Red 
Robin Library 


In the face of the exigencies of 
war, it is encouraging to find 
the extension of library service 
through the opening of new li- 
braries. In areas previously un- 
served by the library as an active 
agency, they may play a double 
role by meeting some of the needs 
of an emergency period and by 
working cooperatively with the 
community in its preparation for 
peacetime living. 

With the opening of the new 
Red Robin Library in Stone, Ken- 
tucky, on January 22, 1944, library 
service was made available to 
15,000 people living in the many 
little mining communities of the 
area of the eastern part of Pike 
County, know as Pond Creek. 

The library is located in the 
Stone Theatre Building, in quar- 
ters formerly used as a pool room. 
Both the main reading room and 
the Children’s Book Nook are 
equipped with new and especially 
built furniture. The new glass 
brick entrance and the fluorescent 
lighting make the library one of 
the most attractive and_ well 
lighted of the smaller libraries in 
the eastern part of the state. 

The Red Robin Library is a pro- 
ject of the newly organized West 
Kenva Community Association, 
sponsored by the Eastern Coal 
Corporation, the Tierney Mining 
Company, and the Premier Poca- 
hontas Collieries Company. The 
name of the library appropriately 
comes from the trade-name of the 
coal mined by the three companies. 


While the tax-supported library 
is no doubt one of the ultimate 
goals of library planning, the new 
service approximates that of the 
free public library. Books may be 
borrowed free of charge by, the 
people of the area whether or not 
they are employed by the mining 
companies responsible for the sup- 
port of the new service. Already 
there are both juvenile and adult 
registrants from Huddy, Belfry, 
Damrontown, McAndrews, Pin- 
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adults thus far are largely from 
the homes of the mining officials, 
through the children and young 
people many books are going into 
the homes of the miners and their 
families. 

The library is open 39 hours 
a week. During February and 
March, the number of visitors and 
readers averaged 8.2 persons per 
hour. By the first of April, 281 
children, 73 young adults (16 to 
20 years of age), and 102 adults 
had registered. Books loaned to 
these three groups totaled 2,312, 
which represents a daily turnover 
of approximately one-tenth of the 
library’s present book collection. 


Two hundred books loaned by 
the Kentucky Library Extension 
Division and a small rental collec- 
tion made possible the early open- 
ing of the library. They have also 
been used experimentally in rela- 
tion to the selection of books for 
the library’s own collection. The 
library has become a subscriber to 
the Literary Guild and has made 
application for membership in the 
Junior Literary Guild and in the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 


It is hoped that the library may 
become a community center with 
a program based upon a coordi- 
nated community effort. Among 
its immediate plans are the fur- 
nishing of materials of special in- 
terest to the classes in gardening 
which are to be held in connec- 
tion with a community canning 
project and the purchasing of both 
referral and recreational reading 
in support of the proposed sum- 
mer playground program. 

A special effort is being made 
to make wholesome reading at- 
tractive to young people. 
number of cases teachers are bring- 
ing the children to the library as 
a part of their school program. 
Story hours are being held for the 
first four grades, and plans are 
under way for summer groups for 
the young people of the upper 
grades. 

Already a number of the Parent- 
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Teacher associations in the area 
are cooperating with the new work. 
The Stone Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation held its March meeting at 
the library with a program and 





Pond Creek’s Library 


exhibits especially planned for the 
occasion. It is hoped that from 
meetings such as these an interest 
in adult discussion groups and 
reading courses such as are offered 
by the Kentucky Library Exten- 
sion Division may be encouraged. 

The receptiveness to the library 
of the community as a whole has 
been encouraging. A library in a 
newly opened service area where 
there are few cultural opportun- 
ities cannot anticipate more than 
a gradual acceptance of its place 
in the community. The initial re- 
sponse is merely indicative of the 
potentialities of library service 
which may require for its develop- 
ment a period of a number of 
years. 

MARGARET H. Scorr 
6 
Regional Library Publicity 


(As an introduction and background 
to this article on the publicity of the 
Regional Library operating in Graves, 
Marshall and Calloway counties, we 
quote from Miss Berry’s recent article 
on this project in the January Kentucky 
School Journal: “Before the Authority 
began constructing Kentucky Dam _ at 
Gilbertsville, it noted that no library 
facilities were immediately available to 
residents of the lower Tennessee valley. 








Primarily a social agency, the Authority 
decided to supply the deficiency. Quite 
logically it sought assistance from social 
agencies distinctively Kentuckian. Read- 
ily it won the cooperation of the Ken- 
tucky Library Extension Division. Know- 
ing that Murray College was operating 
successfully both a general service and a 
substantial local library, the Authority 
and the Division invited the college to 
cooperate with them in establishing a 
Regional Library Service. The College 
heartily agreed, seeing that by means of 
the Service it would further discharge 
its obligations to the people through dis- 
semination of literature and through en- 
couragement of cooperative study. . . , 
So satisfactory is the Service that each 
year the centers have renewed their con- 
tracts. Before many months, if hope be- 
comes reality, the Regional Library will 
help every Valley center now bookless.”) 


Murray State Teachers College 
not only takes the library to the 
people but also reminds them con- 
stantly of its existence, the services 
it has to offer, what it is doing, and 
what it expects to do. The library 
uses the mails, grocery bags, Wel- 
come Wagon Servicc, newspapers, 
and periodicals to get its story to 
the people. 

The long range goal is that the 
67,000 people in the three counties 
will not only be library-conscious 
but also library users. The entire 
67,000 will never be daily or 
monthly borrowers, but they 


should be aware of the library and | 


its services to such an extent that 
when they need information on 
sheep raising, clay deposits, a new 
poultry house, synthetic rubber 
from dandelions, a name for the 
baby, a poem for Mother’s Day, or 
pressure cooking, they will imme 
diately turn to the library. 

When the 67,000, or even a 
fourth of the 67,000, are library 
conscious there will be no diff 
culty in obtaining appropriations. 

There has been little definite 
planning of the publicity other 
than an ear to the ground and the 
careful reading of the local news 
papers to know what is happem 
ing in the area. In this way the 
library has gone along with the 
people and offen guides them in 
the way it wants them to go! 

As the staff is small, the publicity 
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is done in a minimum of time. It 
is always colorful and snappy (we 
hope). An effort is made to use 
a picture, illustration, or sentence 
that is familiar and “everyday” 
and then proceed to library mat- 
ters. 


Perhaps the library publicity 
might be divided into several 
groups: 


I. Newspaper 

The local newspapers and The 
College News have been most gen- 
erous with space for pictures, news 
articles, and book lists. The aver- 
age is one per week. In Graves 
County the Want Ads have been 
used successfully so that men who 
had been borrowers of Zane Grey 
came in for books on house re- 
pairs, painting, and plumbing. 

During National Book Weck 
The Murray Ledger & Times gave 
almost two full pages to pictures, 
articles, poems, and letters from 
the county schools, homemakers, 
business men, and club presidents 
in the town and county. 
Il. Periodicals 

Two staff members and several 
of the College and Training School 
Faculty have written articles for 
professional and educational per- 
iodicals. Each has “slanted” her 
article to the periodical for which 
it was written. 
lll. News Letters 

The Regional Library has a 
mailing list of about three hun- 
dred “key people,” such as mini- 
sters, principals, club presidents, 
members of the county courts, city 
councils, newspaper editors, and 
Boards of Education, etc. Every 
month a news letter, which is really 
a colored card cut the size of a 
postal, is mailed to each of the 
three hundred. These cards are 
mimeographed and always have 
illustrations and a few catchy lines. 
Each month a different color is 
used so that the general public 
will be surprised; it may be red 
for December and a cool, green for 
August’s 110 degrees. 

IV. Book Lists 

Occasionally the library issues 
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Mrs. Douglas, the Book-Mobile Librarian, and Miss Berry, 
Regional Librarian, Plan Displays 


book lists. They, too, are mimeo- 
graphed, illustrated, and_ brief — 
they are really suggested lists, made 
for a definite purpose. Recently 
a list was made for the teachers 
for vacation reading along the lines 
of their work in 1944-45. Earlier 
companion lists had been issued: 


On The Farm Front (Farm Bu- 
reau), On The Home _ Front 
(Homemakers), and On The 


Church Front (Ministers). 
V. Handbills 

Brightly colored, illustrated 
handbills are put in grocery bags, 
left at ‘community libraries, dis- 
tributed from stores and filling sta- 
tions, and the Bookmobile. 
VI. Reports 

Annual and semi-annual reports 
are sent to the entire mailing list. 
They are made as readable as the 
comics (or almost), and again they 
are on colored paper. Finances, 
circulation, and book stock are 


discussed in a pink, sugar-coated 
way. Favorable comments on the 
last issue justify another session of 
picture drawing, come July Ist. 

Reports for each county are 
made as well as a regional report. 
County reports follow the lines of 
the regional and blossom out in 
college colors or in pastels with 
numerous illustrations. 

As the service is completely in- 
formal the records cannot be ac- 
curate. The libraries are based on 
the Piggly Wiggly idea of self-ser- 
vice minus the mystic maze and 
the cash register. A borrower may 
remember to write his name on 
th card, but sometimes he forgets. 
The Regional Library is _ con- 
cerned with reading, not figures— 
so the reports are necessarily a bit 
different from the reports of a tra- 
ditional system. 


VII. Pictures 
Pictures of people, reading, talk- 
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ing, sitting, standing, and lying, Children’s Work in the Teacher Associations, and the 
but always with a book nearby, Louisville Free Junior League. 

are run in the local papers, posted Public Library We have just finished a series of | 


in branches, put on posters, used 
in talks, carried on the Bookmo- 
bile bulletin board, and in the 
regional librarian’s notebook. No 
proud mama ever stopped more 
people on the streets to show the 
put on posters, use in talks, carried 
on the Bookmobile bulletin board, 
and in the regional librarian’s 
notebook. No proud mama ever 
stopped more people on the streets 
to show the latest pictures of 
Junior... 


VIII. Miscellaneous 

A. Cards are mailed to each of 
the high school graduates congratu- 
lating him on his graduation and 
mentioning the library somewhere. 

B. The Welcome Wagon Service 
takes small handbills and regula- 
tion cards to new residents. 

C. Book marks with library 
hours and a few sentences about 
the service are put in books and 
distributed from the Bookmobile 
and the Branches. 

D. Several times a year cards 
are mailed to all business firms. 

E. Letters to parents are mimeo- 
graphed and sent to them by the 
children at the close of school. 
These encourage vacation reading 
and list all community libraries. 

F. A 4’x5’ map of the area was 
made of beaver board and bright 
paper. This is put on display in 
public places and used in talks 
to clubs. 

G. All of the clubs in two of 
the counties have had “Book 
Luncheons” or “Book Meetings.” 
Books and pictures were taken to 
the meetings along with the map. 
Registration cards were also taken 
so that people might register and 
take home a book. 

H. A big poster is placed in 


each of the places that has a com- 
munity library—stores, filling sta- 


tions. 
Mary A. BERRY 


The library service extended by 
the Children’s and School Depart- 
ment of the Louisville Free Public 
Library embraces both children 
and adults who work with chil- 
dren in any capacity. 

We interpret the word children 
to mean boys and girls from pre- 
school age through the junior high 
school age. For these youngsters 
our book selection includes the 
best on a wide variety of subjects 
as recommended by the American 
Library Association Booklist, the 
Horn Book, Junior Literary Guild, 
H. W. Wilson’s Children’s Cata- 
logs, and other professional jour- 
nals which present the concensus 
of opinion. Personal guidance in 
the selection of books is given to 
individual children as our main 
objective. Our group work con- 
sists of summer reading clubs, 
story hours, school visits, and radio 
programs. This plan is followed 
in the Main library, ten branches 
and five part-time branches. 

The adults who work with chil- 
dren constitute a major phase of 
the work of our department. 
These adults represent such groups 
as teachers, parents, scout leaders, 
Sunday School teachers, social ser- 
vice workers, and recreation lead- 
ers, who depend upon the chil- 
dren’s department for much of the 
material suitable for their pro- 
grams. For these special groups 
we provide books on plays, games, 
handicrafts, stories, and music. All 
this material is kept up-to-date and 
may be borrowed on extended 
time. Lists of available books and 
material may be had for the asking. 

Progressive library work calls 
for militant action on the part of 
librarians. In the interest of chil- 


dren, adult groups must have their 
attention called to library service 
at their disposal. To this end, we 
are cooperating at present with the 
following groups, namely: Wom- 
en’s Clubs, Juvenile Court, Parent- 


talks to women’s clubs on the na- 
tional Children’s Book Week topic, 
“Build the Future with Books,” 
emphasizing our conviction that 
no other single influence out 
weighs books in their contribution 
to a child’s development. 

At the Children’s Center, the 
detention home for Juvenile Court 
cases, we have established a library 
consisting of books for slow read- 
ers and also general recreational 
reading. In addition we furnish a 
story-teller two mornings a week. 
For this group of adult workers 
we compiled a list entitled “Be- 
havior Patterns in Children’s 
Books.” 


For the Reading and Library 
Service Committee of the Fifth 
District Parent-Teacher Associa. 
tions we arranged the following 
program for Monday morning, 
May 1, in the Parents Room of 
the Louisville Free Public Library. 
This was a demonstration program 
of the type to be used in each 
school for an annual Parent- 
Teacher meeting on reading and 
library service. 


ART 
Art in Children’s Books......... 
; Sune weeast a Miss Mary Nay 
Art Center Association School 
Exhibit of originals of famous 


illustrators 
STORY-TELLING 
rere Mrs. W. D. Shumway 


The Sing-Song of Old Man 

Kangaroo by Rudyard Kipling 
Picture Book Story-Telling 
Lentil by Robert McCloskey. ....: 

RC aebiatecee lt cess Mrs. Ethel Hines 
MUSIC 
The use of Music to 

Introduce Literature to 

Children....Mrs. E. C. Pearsot 

Playing of selected records 
Distribution: 

List of books, “Parents’ Guide 
to Children’s Reading” 

List of “Records to Use with 
Children” 
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List of “New Adult Books on 
Child Welfare’’ 
Article on the 
zines” 
Fifth District Reading and Library 
Service Committee: 
Mrs. Arthur B. Birtles 
Mrs. Harold L. Brigham 
Mrs. C. R. Parker 
Mrs. E. C. Pearson 
Mrs. Warren M. Schewgel 
Mrs. W. D. Shumway 
Bernice W. Bell, Chairman 
Our plans include some form of 
cooperation with the Junior 
League regarding radio programs 
for children this summer. So far 
the plans are still in an embryonic 
stage. 


“Comic Maga- 


BeERNICE W. BELL 
Head of Children’s and 
School Department 


Speer’s Memorial Hospital 
Library, Dayton 





The members of the Dayton 
Younger Woman’s Club have 
opened a free lending library ser- 
vice for the patients of the Speer’s 
Memorial Hospital, Dayton. Ser- 
vice is given on Wednesday and 


} Sunday afternoons, 1:00 to 4:00. 


A truck to transport the reading 
materials was built by a local man. 
Light fiction, travel, mysteries, 
children’s books and an assortment 
of magazines comprise the present 
collection of available materials. 
The members of the club volun- 
teer in distributing the materials. 
The best circulation record was on 
a pretty Sunday afternoon when 
three-fourths of the patients signed 
up for a magazine or a book. Mrs. 
R. C. Bame is general chairman 
of the library committee. 

The library is financed by con- 
tributions from interested citizens 
and benefits given by the club 
members, such as a benefit movie, 
bridge parties, etc. The library 
has been opened only a_ few 
months, but is a growing, purpose- 
ful project. 


The Louisville General Hospital 
Library Project 

The Louisville General Hospi- 
tal Library for patients and hos- 
pital staff is open three days a 
week: Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, from 2:00 p. m. until 4:30 
p- m. The hospital library is a 
joint project of the Public Li- 
brary and the Junior League. 
Books and magazines have been 
donated by the Public Library and 
by Junior League members and 
others interested in this project. 

On each of the three days one 
volunteer stays in the office to sign 
out books to doctors and nurses 
who want to read them, and two 
volunteers go to four wards each 
day taking books and magazines 
on a wagon to patients in the 
wards. In this way each ward is 
visited at least once a week. Pa- 
tients may take as many books or 
magazines as they wish and keep 
them for a week, with the privi- 
lege of renewing them at the end 
of the week if they so desire. 


The books taken on the wards 
are of three general classifications: 
Adventure, Detective, and Ro- 
mance. They are bound in oil- 
skin of three different colors: yel- 
low for adventure, green for detec- 
tive, and blue for romance. This, 
of course, helps to preserve the 
books and facilitates choice of 
type of book by the patient, and 
also makes it easier tor new volun- 
teers to help patients in selection 
of the subject matter they wish. 
However, I think there is a dis- 
advantage in binding all books in 
three colors in that it makes them 
all look alike and takes away the 
interesting variety of the cover of 
each individual book. The books 
might look more colorful and at- 
tractive to patients if they were 
not bound. 

One of our greatest problems 
has been to secure new books and 
magazines. We have found that 
the 25c pocket book editions of 
mystery and other stories are very 
well liked by the patients. The 
print is good and easy to read and 


the books are small and easily held 
by some one in bed. 

Patients definitely do not like 
old magazines as they have us- 
ually seen them. “Life” is most 
popular, with “House and Gar- 
den” and “Better Homes and Gar- 
dens” and such magazines a favor- 
ite with women, especially colored 
women. There is a demand for 
movie magazines and comic mag- 
azines but so far we have collected 
very few of these. Patients like 
“Life” because they can look at 
the pictures. Often they are too 
sick to read a book, or perhaps 
their eyes aren’t good enough, but 
they can always look at pictures. 

One difficulty we have tried to 
overcome is the fact that patients 
often do not realize that the books 
will be lent to them free of charge. 
Volunteers on the wards should 
explain to patients that the books 
will not cost them anything. It is 
a good plan for the volunteers to 
ask each patient separately if he 
or she would like a book or maga- 
zine. Sometimes they may be timid 
or not feel like calling out to the 
volunteer but will take a book or 
magazine if it is offered to them. 
Volunteers must not feel discour- 
aged when patients refuse books. 
Sometimes they are too sick to 
read anything. This is especially 
true in the surgical wards where 
patients have just undergone op- 
erations. 

The General Hospital. Library 
is a very worthwhile project. For 
patients who are poor and some- 
times without relatives or friends 
to help cheer them in their ill- 
nesses, the lending library creates 
a diversion and an interest in the 
slow days of convalescence. 


CAROLINE HARVEY 
Re 


Good Samaritan Hospital 
Library, Lexington 

Under Mrs. Robert Gatten, Li- 
brarian, the Good Samaritan Hos- 
pital Library sponsored by the Chi 
Omega Sorority Alumnae has com- 
pleted five years of semi-weekly 
service. 
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Racetrack Library 

Mr. J. A. Estes, editor of the 
Blood-Horse and librarian of the 
Keeneland Library, Lexington, has 
written a very interesting article, 
published in the Wilson Bulletin, 
June, 1943, on his unique library. 
Because many people did not get 
to read this article, we have asked 
Mr. Estes’ permission to use ex- 
cerpts from it: 


The literature of racing and the Thor- 
oughbred horse is complicated, highly 
specialized, expensive because of its com- 
parative rarity, and quite beyond the 
scope of regular library service. For re- 
search work in this field the reference 
library at the Keeneland Racetrack .. . 
is now available. 

The library is the result of a gift made 
by W. Arnold Hanger, of New York City 
and Kentucky, to the Keeneland Asso- 
ciation in 1939. Mr. Hanger’s gift was a 
collection purchased from Robert J. 
Turnbull, New York attorney, who had 
spent a quarter century in assembling 
the books, and who had made it a rule 
never to buy and keep a book unless he 
had read it and assured himself of its 
value. 

A large room in the Keeneland club- 
house was set aside for the library and 
special walnut shelves and cabinets were 
built. The beautifully finished room is 
decorated with a number of excellent 
small statues of the Thoroughbred in 
various roles. . . . Miss Virginia Hayes 

successfully handled the task of 
creating a subject index applicable to a 
highly specialized field—a task which 
would have been doubly difficult but for 
her considerable acquaintance with the 
terminology and tradition of the sport. 

Approximately 3,000 volumes have now 
been indexed. . . . The subject list head- 
ings are detailed, including Anatomy, 
Artists, Betting, Bibliography, Breeding, 
Breeds and Types, Conformation, Far- 
riery, Feeding and Feedstuffs, Fiction, 
Foxhunting, Pedigrees, Periodicals, 
Poetry, Racing Calendars, Stable Man- 
agement, Stud Books, Veterinary Medi- 
cine, and numerous others. . . . 

Since the oviginal collection was in- 
stalled numerous additions have been 
made through purchases, gifts and loans. 
: Since Mr. Turnbull’s collection 
mainly emphasized the older history of 
the sport, most of the purchases have 
been directed toward filling out the li- 
brary in modern references such as stud 
books, racing calendars, etc. 

The library has one of the most com- 
plete collections of the racing calendars 
(giving detailed reports of races) of Eng- 
land, covering all the years from 1709 to 
ame. .:. 


According to Mr. Estes, the li- 
brary has a run of Weatherby’s 
Racing Calendar from 1774 to 
date, and the comparable Ameri- 
can reference, American Turf Di- 
gest and Sporting Magazine, estab- 
lished in 1829, which is the most 
important early source of Ameri- 
can Thoroughbred history; a com- 
plete (1792-1870) run of the 
Sporting Magazine published in 
England, and an almost complete 
set of the Thoroughbred Record, 
which began in 1875, the year the 
Kentucky Derby was inaugurated; 
and the recent Blood-Horse. 

. . . The Keeneland collection includes 
a considerable number of the very scarce 
items. A little book of York races pub- 
lished in 1771 ... is rare enough that 
the British Museum and the Bodleian 
library at Oxford have no copies. The 
Memoire sur les Courses de Chevaux et 
de Chars en France, published in 1791, 
is reputed to be the oldest book on 
horse-racing in France. . . . The oldest 
book in the library is Thomas de Gray’s 
The Compleat Horseman and Expert 
Ferrier, published in London in 1639. 

The Keeneland racetrack itself, dedi- 
cated to sport for sport’s sake, operates 
on a non-profit basis, turning over its 
earnings to educational or charitable in- 
stitutions. The library is maintained 
modestly, but with full appreciation of 
its unique dignity. It is open for use 
the year round, except on the afternoons 
when racing is actually in progress dur- 
ing brief spring and autumn meetings. 
Because of the special nature of the ma- 
terial and the difficulty of replacing books 
which may be lost, none of the books 
may be taken out of the library. 


® 
The Store-Front Library 


The Extension Department of 
the Louisville Free Public Library 
has for many years maintained 
part-time branches throughout the 
city. It was not until August 1942, 
however, that the opportunity to 
acquire ‘‘store-front” quarters pre- 
sented itself. The part-time branch 
in the Highland Park area, in the 
southern section of the city, had 
long been one of the most active 
centers. Through years of moving 
around in different rooms, some 
of them very inadequate, it had 
managed to maintain a high level 
of service. Highland Park is a 
populous district, with several pub- 





lic and parochial schools, and a 
large Junior High School. The 
nearest full time branch library is 
about two miles away, and cannot 
be reached by bus or street car, 


Store-Front Library 


The present location of the part- 
time branch is most satisfactory. 
There are two blocks of stores on 
Park Boulevard, in the very heart 
of the community, and the library 
is housed in a store one door from 
the corner of the busiest of these 
blocks. Flanked by a drug store, 
a grocery, a cleaning establish- 
ment, and opposite a beauty par- 
lor and a large dry-goods store, it 
takes its place as an integral part 
of community life. The large plate 
glass window is ideal for displays, 
and cannot fail to be seen by all 
who pass. There are no steps to 
climb —the door opens directly 
onto the sidewalk, and circulation 
figures show that it really does pay 
to thus bring the library to the 
public. 

The interior consists of only one 
room, eighteen by thirty-five feet. 
Books for adults are kept on one 
side of the room, books for chil- 
dren on the other. ‘The reference 
collection is against the back wall, 
with a table and chairs conven- 
iently placed in front of it. At the 
front of the room is a table where 
patrons may charge their books. 
The librarian’s desk is in the cen- 
ter, against the wall. 

The permanent book collection 
consists of approximately fifteen 
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hundred volumes. It is possible to 
keep a collection of this size up- 
to-date with systematic discarding 
and the adding each month of 
new titles. Also the part-time 
branch may borrow to meet spe- 
cial requests from patrons, from 
the central book stock of the Ex- 
tension Department, the Circula- 
tion Department, the Children’s 
Department and the Inter-Branch 
Loan Collection. Much _inter- 
changing of titles is done between 
part-time branches. This arrange- 
ment is particularly valuable for 


-yarious types of books which may 


be popular only for a short time, 
or for which there is a limited 
number of borrowers. The many 
war and post-war planning books 
are an example of the type profit- 
ably exchanged. This too helps 
keep the collection alive. 


The reference collection is 
small, therefore adequate only for 
simple research. It is used, for the 
most part, by school students. 
Should a patron require some- 
thing that cannot be supplied, he 
is referred to the nearest full time 
branch or to the Main Library. 
There is also a collection of cur- 
rent popular magazines. 


The library is open two nights 
and three afternoons each week. 
The average weekly circulation 
varies from five hundred to six 
hundred. 


The next opportunity to test the 
possibilities of “‘store-front’’ appeal 
came from the Outer Highlands 
area. For a long time, community 
and parent-teacher groups had 
been asking for library service. 
Within the past few years, the ex- 
treme eastern part of the city has 
grown and expanded, far out into 
the county. Here again the library 
was fortunate in finding an ideal 
location. On a_ business block, 
which serves the entire commun- 
ity, a store was rented which was 
even more in the public eye than 


’ the one in Highland Park. This 


store boasts of two plate glass win- 
dows, one facing diagonally in each 
direction, so that people coming 


along the street cannot help but 
see the gold lettering on the win- 
dows which reads ‘City-County Li- 
brary.’ This agency is very near 
the county line, and many of its 
patrons are county residents. 

Each part-time branch is in 
charge of a profesional assistant 
from the Extension Department. 
All rules applying to full time 
branches are in effect,in the part- 
time branches, in an effort to make 
the service given throughout the 
city as uniform as possible. 

It is felt after almost two years 
in Highland Park, and one year 
in the Outer Highlands area, that 
“store-front” libraries are proving 
their worth to the community. Sit- 
uated as they are, in the heart of 
the neighborhood shoping areas, 
easily accessible to all, they are 
used regularly by both adults and 
children. There has been a de- 
cided trend everywhere in recent 
years to bring the library closer 
to the public, and this is surely 
one effective way of doing it. One 
of the many advantages of this 
type of service is its flexibility. 
The location can be moved when- 
ever changing conditions in a com- 
munity make it desirable to do so. 
The small book collection turns 
over rapidly and keeps alive. 
There is a great advantage in 
being housed right alongside all 
the necessities of daily American 
living. The library likes to think 
that members of its public start 
from home with shoes for the re- 
pair man, clothes for the cleaner 
and books to return to the library, 
all in the one basket which will 
carry back rationed groceries and 
unrationed books. 

MARETHAL B. McINTOsH 
* 

Library Extension Division 

The Director of the Library Ex- 
tension Division, Frankfort, has 
submitted the following report on 
general library progress in Ken- 
tucky: 

Counties appropriating $1,000 or more 
for library service are: Bell, Calloway, 


Fayette, Graves, Jefferson, Kenton, Logan, 
McCracken, Marshall, Warren, and Whit- 





ley. The following counties are appro- 
priating varying amounts, less than $1,000 
annually: Barren, Franklin, Hart, Hen- 
derson, Lincoln, Mason, Scott, Simpson. 
Perry, Breathitt, and Wolf counties are 
being served by the library at Ary. The 
libraries at Stone and Wheelwright are 
giving limited county service in Floyd 
and Pike counties. Altogether forty-three 
counties are receiving service from pub- 
lic libraries—over one-third of the coun- 
ties in the state. 

There are ten WPA libraries still op- 
erating—two others are closed now but 
will be reopened soon. A new library 
was opened at Stone and at Wheelwright. 
Both have technically trained experienced 
librarians in charge. The Pikeville and 
Harlan libraries became tax supported li- 
braries receiving large increases in ap- 
propriations. Both have secured funds 
for library buildings and plans are being 
made so that construction aay begin as 
soon as materials are available. Paducah 
regained its county status when its county 
appropriation was doubled. The _ suc- 
cess of the Regional Library at Murray 
is a concrete example of pooled funds, 
books, interests, and services, in charge 
of competent personnel. 

It must be remembered however, that 
over one-half of Kentucky's population 
still does not have access to public library 
service. Fifty-two counties have no pub- 
lic libraries within their borders and 
only an average of 1214 cents per capita 
was spent last year, with the result that 
only one-fifth of a book per person was 
available, and the average circulation 
was one-half book per person. With 
these conditions still existing, efforts must 
be redoubled to wipe out library illiter- 
acy in Kentucky. 


Kentucky can certainly be proud 
cf its library legislation. In com- 
menting Miss Nofcier stated: 


The Library Extension, Division has 
consistently worked to improve library 
conditions throughout the state. During 
the last ten years, important and far- 
reaching legislation has been placed on 
the statute books providing the founda- 
tion for a progressive library program. 
These laws were, in order of passage, 
(1) Department of Library and Archives 
Section of Reorganization Act providing 
for technically trained librarians in state 
positions and a coordinated department, 
(2) Librarians’ Certification Act, (3) Ac- 
ceptance and distribution of federal aid, 
(4) Basic legislation for the establishment 
and maintenance of local public libraries 
for the entire state except for Louisville 
and Jefferson County. Emphasis should 
now be placed on enforcing these laws 
and providing sufficient funds to make 
them operative. 

In addition, the following is necessary 
if conditions are to be improved: (1) The 
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appointment of a technically trained, ex- 
perienced and competent library person- 
nel throughout the Department of Li- 
brary and Archives, in the State Penal 
and Ellemosynary institutions, and re- 
appointment of a Library Supervisor in 
the Department of Education, (2) In- 
creased appropriation for the Library 
Extension and for institutional libraries, 
(3) Equalization fund for improvement 
and extension of local library facilities 
on a regional basis. 








* For discussion of this legislation, see 
article, “Library Legislation,” in this 
Bulletin. 





e 
Invitation to Reading 


Members of the library staff of 
the University of Kentucky organ- 
ized an “Imvitation to Reading” 
program in the spring of 1943, and 
today this series of informal talks 
on books, personalities, special in- 
terests and hobbies has become a 
community project. 

The library committee has 
sought to create interest among 
townspeople in the program, so 
that the “Invitation to Reading” 
would in no sense be considered 
a campus feature only. This has 
been done by securing off-campus 
talent, by sending special invita- 
tions to key citizens of the town 
and by listing the various talks in 
the columns of local newspapers 
a week or so in advance of deliv- 
ery. Programs are advertised on 
University bulletin boards for the 
benefit of students and _ faculty. 
That a majority of those regularly 
attending the series are tOwnspeo- 
ple indicates its community-wide 
popularity. 

So far, there have been three 
series—winter and spring in 1943, 
the summer unit and the winter 
and spring, just ended. The re- 
cent series included eleven meet- 
ings. Of these, five were devoted 
to reviews of outstanding books, 
one was a reading of a short book 
and another was a discussion of 
best sellers. The other four in- 
cluded a discussion of chemistry, 
present and future; a talk on dime 
novels, an illustrated lecture on 
Pitcairn Island and a talk on in- 


teresting Kentucky personalities. 
Of the speakers, five were staff or 
faculty members and the others 
were from the town or nearby 
cities. 


| SRE a, 
Anna Ray Tydings 

The Kentucky Library Associa- 
tion has sustained a great loss in 
the death of Anna Ray Tydings 
in December, 1942. Miss Tydings 
had served in the Children’s 
Department of the Louisville 
Public Library, and in several 
branch libraries. She was a very 
interested and active member of 
the K.L.A. for the greater part of 
her fifteen years of library serv- 


ice. 
* * * 


Nina M. Visscher 


With deep regret we record 
the death of Nina M. Visscher, 
for twenty years librarian of the 
Kentucky State Historical So- 
ciety, on December 11, 1943, 
after a brief illness. 


Miss Vischer was born at Corn- 
ing, New York. Her education 
was received in that state and in 
Canada. Her library training 
was received at the University of 
Illinois after her removal to Ken- 
tucky with the family of her 
brother-in-law, the late Colonel 
A. D. Martin. She served for a 
number of years as librarian of 
the Frankfort Public Library. In 
October, 1923 she was elected 
librarian of the Historical So- 
ciety and served faithfully in that 
position until a few weeks before 
her death. 


Miss Visscher was a member of 
the Ascension Church, the Frank- 
fort Woman’s Club, the D.A.R., 
and the Historical Society. She 
was Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Xhio Valley Regional Catalog- 
ers’ Group, as well as an active 
member of the Kentucky Library 
Association. 


Southern Journey 


Whenever one has to make a 
trip now, he might as well accept 
the fact before he starts that it 
will of necessity be “A Journey 
Among Warriors.” It seems that 
in whatever direction you _ go, 
some branch of the service, or even 
all three branches, decide to move 
in that very same direction at that 
same time and needless to say on 
the same train. You had also bet- 
ter get out the proverbial shoe 
box and pack your lunch because 
a meal in the diner is almost out 
for the duration. Traveling in 
these times develops in the meek 
and humble a certain amount of 
push and pull. Without push, 
you can not get through the 
crowds, and without pull, you can 
not get your luggage transported 
up, never down, a long flight of 
stairs to the station. Surely some 
steps in railroad stations go down 
but I can’t seem to remember any. 
So much for the exigencies of 
travel in war time. 

My first stop was in Nashville. 
The Library of the State of Ten- 
nessee is on the top floor of the 
Capitol, and has a splendid col- 
lection of material on the history 
of Tennessee and a very good col- 
lection of newspapers since 1865. 
The Division of Archives is housed 
in the War Memorial building 
and both of these divisions are 
very much overcrowded. The col- 
lection of archival material in- 
cludes among other things such 
things as the correspondence be- 
tween Andrew Jackson and _ his 
friend and business partner John 
Coffee. 

The Joint University Library 
was very interesting to see because 
of its organization as a cooperative 
enterprise. At this library there is 
a microphotographic laboratory 
set up according to plans drawn 
by Dr. Fussler of Chicago. It is 
not being used to its capacity now, 
however, because of the difficulty 
of procuring photographic ma 
terials. 

In Knoxville, I visited the Li- 
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brary of the University of Tennes- 
see, the Lawson McGhee Library 
and the TVA Library. These 
three institutions were of very dif- 
ferent types and the contrast was 
most noticeable. The University 
Library has a few account books 
and other records of mercantile 
firms which Miss Baker gathered 
and cataloged. They also have 
several files of newspapers of the 
state dating from the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. The 
McClung Collection at the Lawson 
McGhee Library emphasizes the 
history of the state before the 
Civil War and is very extensive for 
that period. The library of the 
TVA is, of course, a highly tech- 
nical and specialized collection 
dealing with various phases of the 
They 
have a great many newspaper clip- 


pings and a large quantity of pam- 


phlet and document material 
which has been minutely organ- 
ized and cataloged. 

It was a real privilege to work 


in the Atlanta Public Library 
both because of the wonderful 
collection of material dealing 


with the history of Georgia and 
also because of the glimpse of a 
real public library which is mak- 
ing its contribution to the life of 
the community. The Emory Uni- 
versity Library, housed in a beau- 
tiful building of Italian type arch- 
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itecture, has in its Treasure Room 
one of the most completely organ- 
ized and cataloged set of manu- 
scripts that I have seen. It em- 
phasizes the history of the Meth- 
odist Church but it is also strong 
in the history of the South and of 
Georgia in particular. The system 
of cataloging is absolutely awe-in- 
spiring in its completeness and 
detail. ’ 

The Georgia Department of 
Archives and History, which was 
established in 1918, is housed in 
the Rhodes Memorial Building in 
Atlanta. The work of organizing, 
collecting and cataloging state and 
county archival records has been 
very thoroughly and _ carefully 
done. One of the dreams of every 
librarian is the perfect restoration 
and preservation of old books and 
manuscripts. Georgia has installed 
a laminating machine in the Ar- 
chives department which is oper- 
ated by a trained technician and 
literally performs miracles before 
your eyes. The most fragile docu- 
ment is turned by this process into 
a paper which will hold up in- 
definitely under the use of the 
scholar. 

The State Library is housed in 
the Capitol Building in Atlanta. 
It handles no manuscripts, all 
these being turned over to the Di- 
vision of Archives and History but 
it has very complete files of docu- 
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ments of the state and other ma- 
terials dealing with the history of 
Georgia. 

The main object of my visit to 
Athens was the consultation of 
files of county newspapers in the 
University of Georgia Library. 
The collection is really remark- 
able in scope both geographically 
and chronologically. To say that 
I worked there two weeks and 
just got a sample of the material 
will give you some idea of the ex- 
tent of their collection. ‘These in 
addition to the valuable De Renne 
collection of Georgiana make this 
library a veritable gold mine for 
the history of the state. The cam- 
pus of the university literally reeks 
history with stories of the college 
days of such illustrious Georgians 
as Robert Toombs and Dr. Craw- 
ford Long. 

From Athens I came to Chapel 
Hill where it seems there is some 
danger of my taking up permanent 
residence. The Southern Histor- 
ical Collection has been built up 
over a period of about sixteen 
years under the supervision of Dr. 
J. G. de Roulliac Hamilton. It 
consists of about 2,600 volumes 
and approximately 2,000,000 man- 
uscripts. There are materials on 
all the southern states and consist 
of plantation records, the corre- 
spondence of statesmen, diaries 
and many other types of manu- 
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scripts which are valuable for re- 
search in the field of southern 
history. 

In my mind’s eye there is a 
vivid picture of a succession of 
beautiful new buildings to house 
these research collections because 
in nearly every case the use of the 
resources is limited by the very 
much overcrowded conditions and 
expansion is the next step after 
the war. But as I found more and 
more material I was almost glad 
for those collections which were 
not available to students because 
they were packed away to conserve 
space. My heart bleeds for the 
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student of southern history twenty- 
five years hence who will have to 
wade, swim or dig through these 
great masses of materials being as- 
sembled in the southern research 
libraries. 


JACQUELINE BuLL* 


(Note: 
braries 
D. C.) 

* Miss Bull is visiting southern librar- 
ies on a Rockefeller Foundation fellow- 
ship, doing research for her dissertation 
in history. 


Miss Bull has yet to visit li- 
in Virginia and Washington, 





Librarianship as a Profession 


As a contribution to the nation- 
wide effort to interest more young 
people in the library profession, the 
University of Kentucky Department 
of Library Science has prepared and 
is circulating two sets of an exhibit 
on “Librarianship as a Profession.” 
The exhibit consists of a central 
poster, two panels of pictures, and 
books and pamphlets on library 
work. The poster, which was pre- 
pared especially for the exhibit 
shows the growth of the profession 
from 1910, the number of libraries 
in relation to the number of per- 
sons in other professions, the num- 
ber of librarians working in various 
kinds of libraries, and the ratio of 
men to women in the profession.* 


The exhibit has been booked for 
eighteen different libraries and has 
been described in the Library 
Journal, in Wilson Bulletin and in 
several newspapers. While there is 
no accurate way of measuring its 
effectiveness there is reason to be- 





*The A.L.A. is considering a plan to 
reprint the chart as a bookmark and dis- 
tribute it to college libraries all over the 
country. 


June, 1944 
lieve that the combined efforts of 
the library associations, library 
schools, and the profession in 
general will eventually solve the 
problem of recruiting promising 
students for library work. Librar- 
ians interested in having the ex- 
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hibit should write to the Depart- 
ment of Library Science University 
of Kentucky, Lexington. 


* 
School Librarians 





As a school librarian do you 
know what the American Library 
Association is doing to serve you? 

For the duration of the war the 
A.L.A. is concentrating its efforts 
on plans and programs to help li- 
braries do their part in winning 
the war. Through the Association 
school librarians receive valuable 
guidance in their efforts and are 
kept in touch with activities of 
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Printed and in Manuscript bought, 
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COMPLETE LIBRARY 
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orders, promptly and carefully— 


We will supply any book—of any 
publisher—in any binding — 
AND 


We especially recommend — for 
books subject to hard usage — 
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Buckram Bindings 
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other libraries similarly engaged. 

It publishes such tools as: 
Teacher Librarian’s Handbook, 
Administering Library Service in 
the Elementary School, Education 
Motion Pictures and Libraries, 
The Library in the School, Subject 
Index to Children’s Plays, and the 
Booklist to aid you in giving more 
effective library service. 


The School and Children’s Li- 
brary Division in the Headquarters 
office is a national center for latest 
information about school library 
practice and problems. The divi- 
sion is in constant cooperation 
with national and state organiza- 
tions in the school and _ library 
field. 

The Personnel Division provides 
a way to new positions or offers 
school administrators names of 
candidates for library openings. 

The A.L.A. Headquarters _li- 
brary lends pictures and blueprints 
to help in planning new school li- 
braries. 

If you are not a member of the 
A.L.A. and its Division of Libra- 
ries for Children and Young Peo- 
ple, you are cordially invited to 
join. 

Personal membership in_ the 
A.L.A. are from $2 to $10 a year. 
Institutional memberships are $5 
to $25 a year. All memberships 
bring you news numbers of the 
A.L.A. Bulletin. 

To apply for A.L.A. member- 
ship, address the American Library 
Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 





° 

Latin American Institute 

On November 17, 1943, the. Li- 
brary Science Department of the 
University of Kentucky sponsored 
a meeting on Latin American 
teaching materials. Invited were 
the principals, librarians and 
teachers of social studies and art 
from the schools of Lexington and 
nearby county schools, as well as 
the staff of the University Library 
and students and faculty of the 
Library Science Department. 
About sixty responded, including 


some forty teachers from fourteen 
schools. 


Mrs. Hugh Campbell of John- 
son School outlined for the group 
a unit of work which she was car- 
rying on with her fourth grade on 
the subject of Latin America in 
which they became interested 
through the airplane. She dis- 
played some of the projects result- 
ing from their study and had a 
group of students present a song 
for which they had composed the 
words. Miss Grace Cruickshank 
told of the interest in Latin Amer- 
ica aroused through the coopera- 
tion of several teachers at Henry 
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Clay High School and because of 
the recent visit of a teacher from 
Central America. Miss Azile Wof- 
ford, Associate Professor in the De- 
partment of Library Science, spoke 
of her work with the project of 
Latin American teaching materials 
in the Library Service Division of 
the U. S. Office of Education in 
Washington. She also indicated 
sources of teaching materials on 
the subject and distributed out- 
lines prepared for study. 

Those attending were privileged 
to see in the library a display of 
books and other materials brought 
back by the McVeys from their 
stay in Venezuela. Also on display 
was a group of pictures ‘‘Lands 


and Peoples South of Us” from the 
Library Service Division which 
were for loan to the schools after 
the meeting. These pictures later 
circulated to a number of schools 
and have since been turned over 
to Miss Nan Lacy, supervisor of 
elementary schools in Lexington 
for use among the schools. 


e 
A Last Word 


Your editors now must have the 
last word. This is the first Ken- 
tucky Library Association Bulletin 
since December, 1942—a long time 
ago. In it an attempt has been 
made to catch up with ourselves, 
and these foregoing pages are the 





evidence that we were not idl 
There were new names and 
faces to become acquainted witt 
there were good changes and § 
changes to record; there was ij 
spiration to be got from the trial 
and errors of our profession, as 
as from its achievements; there 
encouragement from the continug 
interest of our friends of the 
brary; there was much recognitid 
to be given tireless workers. 
Your editors gratefully exter 
their appreciative thank you to @ 
contributors, named and unnameé 
all givers of advice and of time? 
CAROLYN READING. 
and q 
JACQUELINE BULL 





HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


Lexington’s Finest 


On U. S. Highways 25, 27, 60, 68 





300 Rooms — 300 Baths 


LEN SHOUSE, Jr., Manager 





A FULL MEASURE OF 
SATISFACTION 
Is Guaranteed 
When You Purchase 
“POUND TO STAY BOUND” 
Rebinding and Prebound New Books 


New Method 
Book Bindery 


Incorporated 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
Library Binders — Book Sellers 








EUREKA BOOK 
COMPANY 


15 Bible House 


New York 3, N. Y. 


LIBRARY BOOKSELLERS 


Catalegues issued monthly on 
out-of-print books in  Biog- 
raphy, Literature, Essays, © 
History, Miscellaneous. 
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